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PISANELLO 


First oF Four Essays on THE TEMPIO MALATESTIANO AT 
Rimini! 


OR this job music must be banished from the ears of the 

reader. No rhythm will interpret the encasement of San 
Francesco. The air is breathless. Sound cannot suffer such 
constriction. Music is a blandishment. Upon the hills voices 
other than the chatter in the dining-room, and life is known 
cleft in twain. A sense of unreality darkens the day and sours 
the night. Each effect, each care, they are not real, and the 
wind comes up, blows the rudderless beam of life dropping 
as she is driven the ballast of preoccupation. And so, sound 
raps out stealthily. Lines upon the forehead are smoothed 
by the pressure of meticulous concatenation. Music gives 
familiar objects something to float on. Rhetoric was the music 
of the fifteenth century. But Pio II with his talk demon- 
strated his ignorance of the true binding fibre. These joints 
are not serried. For music is the flood-escape of the soul, 
ripplets that engross the wayward breeze. Upon this flood the 
soul may trespass in the storm. Like the gifts handed out to 
children at a juncture of the party, so, when a band strikes 
up, a strong if tremulous voice is presented to each desire 


1 Part of a work in progress on the Italian Renaissance. 
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and mood; eyes, too, not to see but to weep with and to 
sparkle. But away with music, banish sense of rhythm. 
There have been bigger, firmer, brighter chains for the poly- 
glot, life. We too must have them. First, banish the stop-gap, 
music. Italy at her best could have done without it. Should 
this not be her greatest boast? Here it has not always been 
necessary to raise the watery obelisk nor to jog the 
streets. 

Take some virgin land, not barren, you must see, but 
under the presidency of blue sky, virgin in beauty but devised 
into terraces habitable with olives, take some wind, breeze 
that does not peer into chinks, take the evening star, a sea 
without a tide, a hurried dawn, take more blue sky, soft and 
blue, take them and thrust them into a man. It will be a 
tight fit. But a perfect fit, so perfect that music will not bubble 
up from subterranean cracks. In that man the passions will 
be constrained to run within an orbit as lucent and rounded 
as the blue sky, the intellect will fix upon the morning star 
above the sister terraces, green upon stone. His body anointed 
by the dawn, contested by the sea, will offer smooth and 
firm surface to the changing light of dusk. So tight this fit 
that the man will be mobilized, his every faculty on the leash 
of sunlight. The very sun puts a constriction upon him to 
manifest himself. He is clamped down to this by the sun and 
the rounded sky. Even the movement of the hillside and the 
freedom of the air is bound by clamp to manifestation, 
and on this pile hues and shadows take the softness of their 
ease. When the soul of that man moves, without abyss and 
solitary, not sharp nor pricked by weariness and fear, but 
passionate, lit, moulded, rounded, formed into coagulated 
mass; when the soul of that man moves, it turns broad upon 
itself like the solid wheel of Boadicea’s chariot, stone from the 
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jagged mountain, hammered to stable shape and concen- 
trated strength. 

Show me unvarnished Nature they have said, the real 
thing, the buffeting sea, ice, endless expanse, the unforgiving 
greys of England, the miasmatic glare of the Orient, show me 
Greenland, Brazil, the Atlantic and the Siberian steppes? 
You are wrong. Man gives himself over to, but cannot take 
to himself, enormities. For he responds to this Nature with 
his own profundity, intellectual and passionate. In every 
region he creates in art and in life with the material of his 
circumstance. But elsewhere all art, and life too, however 
great because profound, has the quality of music, must seem 
musical in contrast to the Quattro Cento. For no one can 
digest the sea, not even the oldest salt, no one the expanse 
of pampas, nor lonely runnels. Existence overweighs meaning, 
which after all is not so profound, as existence is but a mean- 
ing like everything else, and like everything else must indicate 
balancing contrasts. At best, the soul sends forth its inter- 
mittent juice, its incomparable flood of music touching 
and comprehending enormity for a period, music that dies 
down and drips long and low beneath consciousness, music of 
the arts and of rational structure, music of pulsating lives, 
of invasion, and of the shifting ardours of society, music of 
deep-welling religion. And if the Italian climate is soft, no 
more exacting colour, no grander lines have been brought in 
entirety within the man, nor given out with equal success in 
painting. This encasement of Nature is hard enough for the 
tender spirit, such comparative softness is just supportable 
as clothing for the delicate nakedness of the soul, hardens 
that nakedness so as to be plastic. The fierceness of a young 
body may be all the more apparent for an encasement of 
gleaming mail, so Humanism brought within one circle of 
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affirmation the rough to enhance the smooth and the smooth 
to enhance the rough. No such solidity if something be left 
over in the landscape or where the needs of the body are 
sacrificed to the “‘inner life.”” Externalization is the mode of 
existence, the activity of soul in the body and the mind. 
Freedom is when all can be taken in, and all given out created, 
so living progresses neither within nor without, just as among 
the pacific yet exuberant olive grove; by no path will one 
come upon stone gateways sharp with pink stucco, heavy 
with ivy, habituated to the idyll like statues in a wood, 
Nature humanized yet natural, outdoors approximating to 
indoors while houses make answering assurance, exterior 
staircases, flat roofs from which one steps to the higher ter- 
race, loggias, suspended balconies, indoors approximating to 
outdoors, with the neutral shade beneath pergola and be- 
tween the undergrowth, doubly restful. 

After all every artist, every thinker even, accomplishes 
his tricks to hold something tight and together, a universe 
without exhaustion, without escape at the corners. They 
conjure with a style or prevailing quality which coagulates, 
where possible an omnipresent plastic, forms, a Form which 
like the coloured handkerchief that encloses and distributes 
into the round a workman’s scrappy lunch, enables a colloca- 
tion. The white-throat, the quick-moving exclamatory poet 
seeks a stable for his fancy with the liquid words slow for 
instantaneous feeling. Following on the Italian Renaissance, 
methodical investigation has woven coils and even spun webs 
where more fibrous material has been lacking, stuff to con- 
tain things. But the authentic Humanism, rarest manifesta- 
tion of the fifteenth century, created the perfect involucrum, 
not structure the knowledge of which entailed a difficult 
apperception, but Form conceded to all the faculties, an 
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architectonic embraced by the senses as well as by the mind. 
The condition of men was in happy measure with their scope. 
Before the Humanist — and by that term, as will become 
plain, we refer not to the professional spokesmen but to 
Sigismondo — burnished his solid world with his mind, before 
he provided body and mind with continuous conviction by 
art, he had known the likeness of his bundle in the bowl of the 
blue sky, in the accountable waters of the Mediterranean: and 
this soft Nature that rears like a horse painted by Chirico, 
exhibiting a flourish that induced the Romans to organize the 
mounting terraces, to originate the villa, villas tall on climb- 
ing planes, led them on to sky-scraper effects, to arch upon 
arch and columnar structure picked out by distinct and 
toga-ed statuary — this he had taken to himself, had incor- 
porated, clamped upon his being. As the flame of a candle 
beneath the palm of his hand will burn an individual who 
before was gazing in lethargy at a furnace, so, if the elements 
of the Italian day and night are soft in comparison with the 
more usual monstrosities, yet the austerity of Nature, how- 
ever mitigated, may seem more vital than in outlandish 
regions if she be brought near enough; indeed, the greater 
vigour is required of the soul that would articulate without 
magic by means of the elements, vigour to use elemental 
asperity, to transmute their harshness, as does the blue day, 
into strength of clear discernment. During the fifteenth 
century we judge that passions ran wild, while loose motives 
and chaotic guile discourage the upright historian. A Sforza, 
a Cosimo, an Alphonso, a Foscari, a Niccolo D’Este, a Pic- 
cinino, a Pio II, a Federico, Sigismondo, what were they up 
to at any particular moment? But over all this coming and 
going, upon Gothic San Francesco is clamped Alberti’s 
encasement, Sigismondo’s white wall decorated at its girth 
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with a frieze of his emblems, the elephant of Fame, the 
chequered shield of his coat of arms, the § monogram symbol 
of his love for Isotta, each well garlanded and joined by his 
other emblem, the eglantine rose. Templum aedificavit. 
The whole is his emblem, he the archetype of Humanism. 
For a compulsion lies upon Sigismondo, a constraint to 
manifest himself, like the compulsion that weighs on the 
sunlight to kindle and to colour. He the archetype of Human- 
ism because, his passions savage, more than others he was 
compelled to objectify his energy, the Nature inside him, lust 
not to be spilt away like music though he should wish it. 
Like the blue sky again, the Quattro Cento constriction, 
Humanism, forced men to manifest their colour, throughout 
display of extreme emotion to embody the soul, nailed down 
yet free, clear as the midday light. Sigismondo personifies, 
his building proclaims a constriction upon energy, energies 
not thus held in, but on the contrary, a constriction that 
necessitates their simultaneous expansion so as to spread 
like the sudden fan of the peacock’s tail, or like the wide- 
thrown shells auricular, naked to the trumpets of the putti, 
broad shells that are the favourite architectural device of 
the Renaissance. In the facade and flanking arches, the en- 
casement of San Francesco, in Sigismondo’s life, there is 
nothing that suggests music, no vigour unfolded like a theme, 
in spite of the reiteration of arch and war, stone-blossom and 
love, no pervading melody. The Tempio is sudden like a 
glimpse, firm like a flower in full bloom. Yet, though move- 
ment be lacking, there supervenes on contemplation of this 
building, no sense of exhaustion. Energy is pent-up here, not 
spilt, pent-up to instant manifestation of all of it all at once, 
constricted then, because energy usually emerges like a 
melody, gains momentum, showers on a captured world, like 
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a lava-stream overlapping rocks and villages. Any architec- 
ture that is even vaguely Quattro Cento in spirit, the Tempio 
foremost, gives the lie to Pater’s dictum about all art approxi- 
mating to the condition of music. Music, so watery, flows, 
that is to say, moves in the path of Time, perhaps in front, 
perhaps behind, perhaps accompanying. But the Tempio is 
instantaneous, simultaneous, opposite to the piled-up archi- 
tectonic of melody and rhythm, the shattered flood of Time, 
the gathering cascade. Yet it is not a bold stroke, a brilliant, 
unsupported flash which once only will intrigue and startle. 
The devotee is not intrigued nor startled, but arrested as by 
the wide face of a rose. Never has the feeling for mass been so 
urgent, mass all at once like mountains in unbroken sun- 
light. 

The memorable meeting at Belfiore now stamps itself upon 
the page. Brought together at the suggestion of the Duke of 
Milan and through the agency of Borso D’Este to whom the 
palace at Belfiore belonged, brought together so that Italian 
politics might be simplified, Sigismondo confronts Federico, 
arch-enemies, lords of adjoining territories. They were bound 
to be rivals, it is their very profound enmity, so just, that 
compels each to exaggerate his personality in order to meet 
the opposition of the other, an opposition dramatically 
symbolical of one in the European character. Federico pos- 
sessed a grave and rather morbid nobility. He was talented 
and responsible, a courageous soldier. Federico’s character 
was protected by matters of self-discipline and carefulness. 
His fright — and to him, lord of the neighbouring upland 
state of Montefeltro, Sigismondo must have been most 
sinister — his fright at the tension holding an unaccountable 
figure in Rimini beneath the mountains, tensity of cleverness 
as well as of passion, of actuality as well as of scheme, his 
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fright — but Federico was a sober man, and terror of Sigis- 
mondo unhackneyed honourable conduct. Except for being a 
soldier of fortune by profession, an emotional profession for a 
grave man, Federico would hardly have developed into so 
remarkable a figure. As it is, the above-board soldier of for- 
tune builds the first country mansion, that is to say, the first 
house for spider-men, men and women with time, position 
and security upon their hands, who spin so that the web of it 
may hold both themselves and their posterity under the roof, 
forever spinning the thread to brocade the chairs, thereafter 
sitting to spin again to cover weakness, to bind strength to 
the house; and it is a dull fire that the long panes of mansions 
reflect, caught as they are by the last sun. 

Sigismondo couldn’t spin. He didn’t build a palace, much 
less a mansion. Apprehensiveness wasn’t in the blood. His 
fears were shorter, practical, less disarming. He built for his 
home the latest kind of fortress. Sigismondo believed in his 
urgent health, so that the diffuse gravity of Federico gaining 
reliance with the powers of Italy, adding weight to his con- 
tinual charges against Sigismondo — as early as 1445, only a 
few months after Federico had become lord of Urbino, 
Sigismondo complained of these calumnies in a letter by 
which he challenged his injurer to a duel — this diffuse grav- 
ity augmented Sigismondo’s rage, pent-up, as his name is by 
hard consonants. 

For Sigismondo was a serious character, conscious of un- 
usual vitality. He stabilized his spirit by building the Tempio, 
an emblem more complete than any other yet created by 
man, lived hard enough to impregnate these emblems. A 
more serious character than grave Federico, than Pio II, 
spiritually moved at the contemplation of his own canny and 
industrious worldliness. Ceaselessly impelled, Sigismondo 
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was in no sense a profligate. Violent his life but not extrava- 
gant; yet the genuine humanity between the tides was deep. 
His libertinage was sometimes terrible, because serious. 
He did not contemplate insurance policies taken out with 
God and man. He need not justify his actions because believ- 
ing that he could transfuse anything into his blue day. 
Respected in Italy for his skill in war, his noble birth and 
Humanism, Sigismondo championed the interests of Pope 
Eugenius, the Florentine state owed him everything, the 
Venetians employed him time and time again. But he made 
good enemies. The spider-men knew at once their natural foe. 
Alphonso, king of Naples, frustrated in his attempt, one that 
had had prospect of success, to conquer Italy, frustrated by 
the irresponsibility, as he thought, and by the military genius 
of Sigismondo, became vindictive. Sigismondo got him on the 
quick, Pio also for whom the humbling of Sigismondo was 
necessary to his soul. For these vendettas — they caused his 
downfall — Sigismondo stimulated resentments quite out of 
proportion to their apparent causes. The personality behind 
his behaviour amounted to a most penetrating reproach 
against any personage settling into a house: and, after the 
peace of Lodi all Italy was settling in. Sforza had achieved 
Milan, Cosimo was firm in Florence, Venice had moderated 
her territorial ambition, Eugenius IV and Innocent V had 
made Rome more habitable for the Popes, Alphonso had 
finally settled in as the respectable monarch of Naples. 
Sigismondo wanted peace to build the Tempio. But he had no 
money to pay off old counts, he wanted more money. So 
Piccinino, heir of the Bracchesi bands over whom Sforza had 
triumphed, homeless, without booty from the long wars 
though the family réle had been only less important than 
that of the Sforza, Giacomo Piccinino to whom some justice 
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was due, whose eventual employment must be decided, was 
set on Sigismondo to get what he could. And of the meeting 
at Belfiore? Only this: 


“And Borso had the pair of them up to Bel Fiore 
The pair of them, Sigismondo and Federico Urbino, 
Or perhaps in the palace, Ferrara, Sigismund upstairs 
And Urbino’s gang in the basement, 
And a regiment of guards in, to keep order, 
For all the good that did: 
‘Te cavero la budella del corpo!’ 


El conte levatosi: 
‘To te cavero la corata a te!’’’? 


Once again, banish sounds; the quickest of them will drag. 
There are ghosts at Rimini, ghouls of the midday sun; these, 
not as you might think, accessories to the visitation of noc- 
turnal railway noise that depresses comers to this town. The 
agony endures with the beauty in the light, the stress for 
Sigismondo to make ends meet subject to the rough usages of 
Nature on this wild shore, the alarm of creation out of pas- 
sionate eftrontery, these the calm stones, perfection of mass 
instantaneous to the eye, many of them uprooted from the 
graveyard, their funereal inscriptions still visible in the sun, 
these constrained to beauty, to serve the living by the heated 
will for which there is no peace; death defied in favour of his 
love Isotta, so that the Tempio springs anew and anew in 
the meridian glare. Fate wrestles in vain for Sigismondo’s 
soul. 

This ultimate restlessness is hardly sinister. For trag- 
edy has befallen; and there can be no shadow, not cast 
by death nor tragedy, no bitterness, no fading to a mem- 


? From Ezra Pound’s Tenth Canto. A draft of XVI Cantos for the beginning of a 
poem of some length. Three Mountains Press, Paris, 1925. 
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ory. Insistent, bright as always the equivocal emblems! 

Benzi, creature of Pope Pio II, asserted in the ‘“‘invettiva” 
against Sigismondo which he compounded at the papal bid- 
ding (though it was rumoured that Pio himself was the author 
of this emotive oratory), asserted that Sigismondo’s ambition 
was such that he held it to the dishonour of the Deity that he, 
Sigismondo, had not been entrusted with the jurisdiction of 
Italy, of the world, of the universe, because he would have 
known how to give enduring happiness to men, would have 
rendered the soul immortal, the soul which at present he 
considered to perish with the body: whence his lust for 
power; whence his motto, if Right is violated by me, then it is 
for reasons of State. No doubt Sigismondo did talk like this at 
times, shocking the priests or heavily answering their vexa- 
tious charges about some incident abstracted from the 
complicated fury of its occasion, his past served up to him 
dead at their touch . . . just as he probably told Cosimo 
di Medici in Florence when Pio also lodged there, that cler- 
icals ought to be forbidden civil power, just as he may have 
said — Benzi further records— that God didn’t exist, 
and if he were to do so, would pay no attention to human 
affairs. But there is no evidence to show that Sigismondo 
ruled foully. If he wanted power, it was first employment 
as a professional soldier that he wanted, money to build the 
Tempio. And this, owing to a very complicated web of mis- 
fortune, he could not get after the Sienese campaign of 1455. 
How he came to be persecuted by the church (there is no 
other word for it: Pio obtained support from Sforza, self-made 
Duke of Milan, for this Malatesta crusade, only when he, Pio, 
revealed his nepotistic design on Sigismondo’s lands, promis- 
ing Sforza a share); how he was victimized by Federico who 
had rushed off to Naples for conference with Alphonso di- 
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rectly after the Belfiore incident; how he was martyr to the 
snobbery of Sforza, the peasant’s son, re the house of Aragon 
at Naples, martyr to Pio’s snobbish sympathy with Sforza, 
the latter reverenced by the former as the embodiment of 
success and dignified worldliness (alone trustworthy) — thus 
he had been reverenced while still a soldier of fortune by the 
plain cleric gnawing his fingers in his hungry days, and now 
the two moderns, the knowing ones were to control Italy 
and the peace that perpetuated their success, so Pio thinks — 
the butt of Piccinino who behaved like’a spoilt child, who 
fastened upon Assisi on Pope Callixtus’ death, who was alto- 
gether intractable, who was after a lordship in Italy as be- 
came obvious when he refused the honourable command of 
Pio’s Turkish crusade; how Sigismondo, his land held, or 
supposed to be held in trust by treaty till he had paid in- 
demnity to Aragon, yet Piccinino not called off; how Sigis- 
mondo struck out, annihilated the papal men, incited the 
Angevins to the invasion of Naples, the French who Sforza 
at Milan feared; how Piccinino joined the Angevins, how 
nearly their cause was victorious; how Pio with some courage 
then sacrificed all his other ideals to exterminate Sigismondo, 
the character behind the actions more hated than the Turk 
and the lands wanted for his nephew, two birds with one 
stone; how Pio moved up the cowardly cannon of the church 
feeling himself to be the impersonation of hierarchic volubil- 
ity which was challenged, invented propaganda, calumny 
believed to this day by posterity; how that rhetoric failed 
until supported by promises of the spoil; how Sigismondo 
spun round, wound-up by the long agony, perhaps even 
sought the aid of the above-mentioned Turk; how the Vene- 
tians poured enough oil on the waters so that Pio never got 
Rimini for his nephew, only the rest of the land: this must be 
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read in Soranzo’s book,’ Giovanni Soranzo the Venetian, the 
first man to investigate the facts. 

Sigismondo, as ever, paid for Sforza’s success, paid for 
these adventurers settling into their lukish-warm houses, 
who left at large remainders of the true Quattro Cento, 
Piccinino and his unemployed Bracchese bands, Sigismondo, 
and perforce Federico — as long as Sigismondo lived. Terrible 
the tragedy, the harassment, this bullying of a stronger type 
by expansive and reserved intelligence, by the Pios, the 
Federicos who underlie the fabric of our Europe: this titillat- 
ing of a wound-up spring, this meaner savoir vivre making 
healthiness prudential, this stateliness and dignity, best 
fruit of the long mansions, they triumph for their infinite 
reduplication.! 

Sigismondo forced irresolute, Sigismondo at bay, inter- 


3 Pio II e la politica italiana nella lotta contro I Malatesta 1457-1463 Fratelli 
Drucker, Padua, 1911. 

4 “So they burnt our brother in effigy 

A rare magnificent effigy costing 8 florins 14 bol 
(z.e., for the pair, as the first one wasn’t a good enough likeness) 
And Borso said the time was ill-suited 
to tanta novita, such doings or innovations.” 
Ibid Malatesta Cantos, 
Ezra Pounp. 

This piece of staging was preceded by the deliverance of the aforementioned invet- 
tiva which, according to Tizio, a Sienese chronicler of the sixteenth century, pleased 
Pio so much that he bestowed on the orator, Benzi, 300 moneys of gold. The oration 
contains amid a hundred little stories of evil, these, the fertile journalese technique 
of the “typical story,” a few precise charges against Sigismondo none of which as 
Soranzo has shown (vide “Un’invettiva della curia romana contro Sigismondo 
Pandolpho Malatesta.” Imola 1911, originally printed in the review “La Romagna”) 
have any evidence to support them, nor in most cases is there an atom of circum- 
stantial probability to suggest their justice. Disgusting war propaganda further 
fouled by the needy antithesis of Ciceronian prose. Thus, too, Pio in his commen- 
taries — that other document by which posterity has condemned Sigismondo — 
“Mulieres, quorum filios e sacro fonte levavit, complures adulteriis polluit eorumque 
viros necavit.” What a silly toy, this Latin! For text of the invettiva, vide Cod 
Chig 1192, pp. 52-92, Vatican Library. For bull of excommunication, Arch Vatic 
Pii 2 secretorum lib 7.c.2. 
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minably, — no wonder if the airs shift low-lying, expectant 
at Rimini, restless the beaten sands. Death is yet to-day 
defied in favour of Isotta, exultant still Sigismondo shamed 
by the shabby worshippers in the Tempio and the waning 
season, crumbled the old colour. For Sigismondo was not 
allowed bitterness. Nothing that mitigated was allowed him. 
Acidity dissolves, gnaws at the heart. Original fervour of the 
delicate soul dries up, and thought comes pale, heavy with 
jagged tooth. Bitterness is an abatement of the storm that 
leaves behind wracks of pinched thunder, toneless, hollow. 
But no anguish might flatten Sigismondo; on the contrary, 
each blow, tragic because no further retaliation is possible, 
must increase the unsnappable tension. His terrible energy 
will be redoubled, his rage furnished with larger bellows so 
that he dies a young man at fifty-one, exploded. Before this, 
unworn by the obstinate rectitude with which Federico con- 
fronted his bad dream of the monster at Rimini, unswamped 
by the triumphant rivers of Pio’s rhetoric, sailed to Greece for 
the Venetians against the Turk, having returned empty- 
handed and without the slightest hope of regaining his domin- 
ions, when he must agitate himself even in defence of Rimini, 
without a future, forbidden a past, without scope for activity 
in the present, when — the insult is not premeditated — 
when Pope Paul II sends Sigismondo’s son-in-law, the lord of 
Camerino, to persuade Sigismondo to hand Rimini over to 
the church in exchange for the vicariate of Foligno and 
Spoleto, Rimini of the Malatesta of Romagna, this unageing 
man rode off to Rome sleepless, his face a havoc, to murder 
the Pope. He had to linger a day for the audience, during 
which time soberer, more mask-like intelligences remarked 
his manifested state. The following morning, burst in upon 


the conclave, Sigismondo found the Pope shielded by the 
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still and scarlet rock of cardinals. For one moment he swayed, 
then in a surge falling at the feet of the fat pontiff, wept 
tears of blood. 

He triumphed earlier in war and in peace. Italy knew his 
quality. Even Alphonso had swallowed down his grievance, 
planning a marriage alliance because Sigismondo was the best 
fighter of the day. Violent the life but not extravagant. 
Constriction is never released; the same with Quattro Cento 
art, particularly the Tempio. Mass all at once, projection of 
stone, these quarries the opportunity for the Quattro Cento 
to create, just as the large earth, the driving rain, the prolific 
sun give birth to the blossom and compact fruit. Conscious- 
ness of stone, of the material as such, so that the stone itself 
palpitates, the flower of it drawn out by men upon the sur- 
face, arabesque in low relief rooted still to the inner core. 
Sigismondo was compressed with will to be manifest, so too 
the old stones which he touched, he and his like. Where there 
is such affinity with the medium, such absorption, then, with 
its technique, art is happiest, most care-free, more easily 
come by. The sine gua non, the Form, had been inspired by 
intercourse with stone in all conditions, the recumbent 
cylinders of Roman columns, monster ruins acrobatic with 
dangerous adhesion, the reinvestment with stone at that 
time in hand, of all the principal cities — so that the average 
Quattro Cento artist ® drew out the subject set him with 
hardly a thought but for his fancy and the representational 
problem. Even when conscious as in our own day, the primal 
endeavour of art has never been more abstract. The nature 
of stone, its potential mass preoccupied the undermind of 
the Quattro Cento mason. The previous Gothic and Roman- 


5T use the word artist rather than sculptor or architect because I consider the 
painters were also stone-struck. 
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esque sculpture at their best, achieve an identical i//umina- 
tion of stone as, indeed, does all good sculpture and much 
architecture. The difference is that in the Quattro Cento, 
because of the liberation of human values, free not magical, 
because of this pressure to communicate expansion to all 
existence, the stone is, as it were, summoned to realize its own 
life; its flowering is a fight through to the surface. Stone has 
never meant so much, both the symbol and the stuff of mass; 
and apart from being by their mass objects dear to the new 
generous emotions, the heavy marbles of Ancient Rome were 
emblems of the new freedom, nearer to those men than as 
stock for imagination. All stone, then, was sacred, alive at 
the will of the old gods. We describe later in connection with 
Venice how kindred to the wild quarry were some of the 
children of the stone to which the artist had been the mid- 
wife.® 

But further, because of the truce with natural forces, 
because Humanism would contemplate an human answer, 
stone reveals its virtue via ”aturalistic representation of ani- 
mal life, of Nature, and above all, of man and his individual 
emblems and ideals. Stone, the medium, its potential mass 
discovered by the general aspiration of the time, was what 
attracted, what without his knowing made a stone-cutter an 
artist. But because the stone is felt as answering to man, 
it will be sculpted particular, joyous, representational. 
Thus the swarm of cherubs, Donatellesque, shaking the 
marble dust from their eyes, thus the foliage, flowers that 


6 Michael Angelo handed out a timely death to the dying Quattro Cento because 
he was supremely conscious of stone, that is to say, felt the apartness of the inani- 
mate; necessarily so as, Italy disillusioned, the first zest of Humanism lost, a stone 
inanimate yet still seen as potent with mass, was left him to struggle with, to force 
to life and human representation. 
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spread from the jambs of doorways and windows by Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio; stoneblossom. 

Art is always something of a trick. Italian aesthetic since 
the Renaissance has never for one moment flagged in recogni- 
tion of an imitative element, nor of the pleasures of virtuos- 
ity, thus all the time holding on to a gusto for trickery that 
may, or does, produce art. Anyone who enjoys a show of 
Italian marionettes should” be capable, with proper instruc- 
tion, of understanding all art. For he appreciates the beauty 
in the trick of imitation realized by mechanical gestures 
that are generalizations of action, a treatment which in a 
more “‘classical”’ art, can be recognized as the use of conven- 
tions. Such generalization, the saying of much in the terms 
of a very limited medium, is the condition of all art. This feat 
of statement, to be art, must further possess so positive a 
quality that it is complete to itself, the rest of the world shut 
out. Such quality is best called Form and is generally asso- 
ciated with such descriptives as shape and composition. Form 
is a magic stuff as it were, the magic stuff which coagulates 
expression, an interrelation of the constituents always varying 
according to their nature and the disposition of the artist, 
one that bestows value with the generous hand of compound 
interest as imagined by a person yet uninitiated into the 
severity of mathematics. Not that Form descends on these 
constituents like a blessing; rather the idea of it must pre- 
cede, must guide, must inspire the statement. Technique and 
inspiration are inseparable. Form as the inspirer, its manifes- 
tation as the object, of a technique in talking to the senses, 
and through the senses, to the mind — that is art. The 
realization of Form is a trick (whereas compound interest is 
not), a trick that must always be as new as life of which 


7 That is, if it were not for preconceptions. 
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Form is an ever-accompanying aspect, a trick played by the 
artist upon his unique emotion served by an individual 
technique. Now imitation of life accomplished by means 
however recondite, is not at all necessary even for painting 
or sculpture: (Design can stand alone). But just because the 
imitativeness possible to these two arts, necessitates treat- 
ment by generalization, a codrdinating, a trick the same in 
genus as that of effecting Form, therefore conducive to this 
end; and further, because painting and sculpture are in- 
spired by sensuous conviction and must have some link with 
visual life — the painting and the sculpture in which the 
artist has been justified in conceiving his problem as one 
primarily of representation, though comparatively rare, 
are the ones most prolific of art. Contact with the sensuous 
stimulus is immediate and continual, as, for example, in the 
painting of space, of three dimensions; while the incessant 
need for artful trickery in every detail, tightens the artist’s 
grip and enhances his furore. The connection with life is of all 
importance. A completely abstract design, if it be the product 
of a formula, is art-less trickery because not a product of 
sensuous conviction or feeling. 

Unlike ourselves who have had to discover what art is in 
order to create it, the Quattro Cento artist bothered not at all 
with Form. It was about him and within. He had no need for 
the conception. They were at liberty, those painters and 
sculptors, to produce art wholesale, to add to their sense of 
Form, to multiply the same, with conscious trickery via — 
obviously trickery’s most “human” mode; one, too, that is 
inexhaustible — via imitativeness, naturalistic representa- 
tion, at the expense of the less artful trickery of conventional 
treatment at that time reduced. We all should know how thin 
can be that imitativeness, how stereotyped, indeed, the 
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tricks both of representation ® and of its Form.® For me fa- 
miliarity has bred a reasonable contempt before many of the 
“old masters.” So mean, nothing behind, so trifling to us. 
How many more pictures one sees in the Rue de Seine, the 
modern exhibitions, than in a gallery like the one at Verona. 
These modern canvases, unweeded by time, show how high in 
certain quarters is the standard, extremely high. Perhaps one 
in fifty canvases is a picture. Few ages have done better 
(Picasso, Chirico and Othon Friesz), and if there is no one 
style, not even in the work of any one artist, the effort in the 
making of pictures, though the material be scant, is more 
solid than hitherto. But the difficulties of the painter are too 
great for large production, for the foundation of a school. 
Each picture tends to stand by itself, or there is a bunch of 
them dealing with an identical theme. The artist has imita- 
tors, not pupils. Until some definite value pervades our hetero- 
geneous environment, the artist’s faculties must be too 
largely engrossed with the invention of Form. He isn’t free 
until his Form discovers increasing reciprocation in life. 

We exuberant Europeans, children of the Renaissance, like 
to expend all our trickery on elaboration; stretching the po- 
tentialities of the medium to their utmost, we like to set out 
to please, we value the individualized, the humanistic stim- 
ulus. So it has come about that only one person in a thousand 
has any recognition of art when it occurs. Worse the pretti- 
ness and the “inspiration.” Not a case of unsuccessful at- 
tempt, it never could be art. Europe has suffered as well for 
the lack of convention, in art as in life. We are the princes of 

8 Sic academicians with their tame pictorial virtuosities none of. which have any 
meaning. These people have so little grip, so tiny an idea of picture, that they should 
never attempt more than a sketch, a very rough sketch, hopelessly unfinished work, 


lest the canvas be overladen with polite nonsense. 
9 Sic Raphael and Andrea del Sarto. 
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vulgarity, champion perverters. We invented America, we 
English. Modern painters have had to become supremely 
conscious of art, find out exactly what it is, create Form solely 
from the matter of their personalities and their intelligence. 
All delights and fripperies, all emblematic creation intensify- 
ing contemporary existence have been impossible to the 
major artists.!° They have learned how to make pictures with 
little help from life, just as philosophers possess abstractions 
in retirement: but inasmuch as some emblematic reference is 
essential, they have borrowed cleverly from their understand- 
ing rather than from their imagination. Thus the “literary” 
painting of Chirico who, making his own abstraction of the 
classical and Latin world, by discovering there something that 
is real according to our new discernment of rational and 
emotional integrity, has used these emotions to make pic- 
tures that by his treatment in line and colour of different 
materials and distances, stimulate to the highest degree 
sense of touch. Giorgio di Chirico is an Italian. He never 
completely eliminates representation. However abstract the 
design, it is conceived in three dimensions, never as flat 
pattern. The tie with space holds. European painting is 
bound up with the idea of three dimensional representations 
the reacting against which, entirely necessary for reasons 
sketched above, is a most honourable phase of that tradition. 
Painting emerges this moment with incomparable knowledge 
of its own intention. A definite advance, for however com- 
plete the return to representation, now that the bunk is 
cleared, if we humanize our world, a second Quattro Cento 
with Form digested (it happens or we perish), the pictorial 


10 As for less ambitious artists, Marie Laurencin has done a great deal with her 
pictures to humanize the possibilities of electric light and of high yet dainty tea at 
the Ritz. 
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problem cannot ever again be put as the naive one of imita- 
tion. Whether concerned with representation or not, the 
artist’s sole business will be to “make” pictures." 

Building and sculpture, particularly low relief, are the 
mediums of Quattro Cento expression. This parenthesis about 
painting comes in because in the course of the Cinque Cento, 
what Quattro Cento spirit was left, passed into painting, and 
there has survived down to our own day, already proposes the 
painting of the future. How this is so will be explained further 
on at the instance of Giorgione. The nucleus must be known 
at the source, if we are to remain Europeans, silenced every 
healing noise that there may be witness of Sigismondo’s 
WOrK. ©... 

u What this implies should have been elucidated by the foregoing. This attitude 
of ‘making’ pictures must be attributed even to the Quattro Cento painters who for 
purposes of dissertation we have cited antithetically. A matter of degree, of course, 


the point being that far superior aesthetic knowledge, fruit of our trouble, already 
promises, when digested, a superior art — IF life will allow of it. 


Adrian Stokes 


(To Be Concluded) 


(OQ?) 


THE GATES OF THE 
COMPASS: 


I 
MEMORY 


HE huntsman riding through the fogs of dawn 
Lifts to his lips the horn of twisted gold 
And blows two bell-like notes through glen and hollow 
Mournfully keen as smoke of autumn leaves. 
For ever young he rides a dying horse, 
For ever on the chase though no stag flies, 
Attended only by those double echoes 
The soul and flesh, the day and night of time. 
Until the blindfold of the fog between 
His eyes and the far reaches of the day 
Grows thin, and all around him he beholds 
A countryside bathed in the light of dream. 
And there dismounting, he goes forth alone 
And blows the single golden note of peace. 


If from all memories you raveled one 

Down the dark labyrinth of mind, what doors 
Would open and what vistas be revealed 

Among the many pasts you have forgotten? 

I ask you of your birthplace, and you tell 

Of leafy streets, a frame house on a terrace, 

An apple tree with boughs that touched the ground 
And made a cave of cider-smelling earth. 


1This poem is to be published complete, in four parts, in the near future. 
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But dive beneath your thoughts. There you remember 
The new-flung planet flaming into space 

When it gave birth to something kin to you 

In the dim dawn of life. Dive farther yet 

And you will find perhaps like a deep pearl 

Sunk under leagues of troubled sea, your self. 

If from all memories you raveled one 

You could return behind time’s double rhythm 
And casting off the blindfold walls of space 

Look clearly on what now is mystery. 

But memory is frail and tenuous, 

An evening cobweb drifting on the air 

That weaves a rainbow down its wavering length. 
Divides, entangles other strands, till soon 

You are enmeshed in clinging gossamers 

So subtle that to bind one to a thought 

Were to destroy the airy fantasy. 


Two bells that ring through fog, — what sorrow moves 
Uneasily behind the curtained years? 
Follow that memory until you see 

A small boy grimy with the July heat 
Sitting disconsolate upon the steps, 

His eyes full, his chin cupped in his hands; 
O many years ago, and yet you find 

Your heart not uncompassionate of his. 

The air was milky with the powder smoke 
From firecrackers. All the afternoon 

Two slow bells tuned a minor third apart 
Clang after clang rang out the solemn news: 


The Spanish fleet is sunk, the Spanish fleet 
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{s sunk at Santiago. . . . The Spanish fleet 

The Spanish fleet is sunk at Santiago. 

The tears stung through the grime upon your cheeks 
And you were dully sure that through all time 

This sorrow would not fade. Those were your ships 
That had been sunk, you loved their sounding names 
And all their strangeness; they were proud and golden 
Armadas on the oceans of your fancy, 

Freighted with the imaginings of days, 

Each day a lifetime, now they were yours no longer, 
Nor ships, nor cargo, nor the dreams of them. 

The elegant Vizcaya, curved and gilded, 

The slim Teresa, her long masts aslant, 

The Almirante Oquendo, high of prow, 

The Cristébal Colén, her funnels set 

Rakishly fore and aft the single mast, 

And the destroyers, Plutén and Furor, 

The pitiful, the vincible armada, 

Scarce worth the Sunday morning’s target practice. 
You knew them all from keel to fighting-tops, 

And saw the dawn-red waters of the harbour 

As one by one against the shoreline hills 

The doomed ships poured to gain the open sea. 

The flames leapt from their funnels as they flew 
And the foam fountained in a double jet 

Before their prows; but speed, desperate speed 

Was quite in vain. The grey ships hemmed them in, 
The first gun boomed, a hundred others answered, 
And the air whined and flickered with the shells. 

As the first courser in a cavalry charge 

Struck by a bullet jumps into the air 

And stumbles to his death, the stricken ships 
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Reared to the sheet of flame, wallowed, and swung 
In aimless curves, then brandishing their masts 
Against the sky, cast up their gilded sterns 

And burst with dull explosions undersea. 

The two bells of that shabby triumph clang, 

Still clang, the bells of victory still clang, 

Unto this day time booms upon two bells 

With drift of drizzling echoes in the mist, 

For when your Spanish ships went down, you learned 
That by whatever names they may be called, 
Things beautiful and happy are foredoomed. 

Your childish heart held more than childish woe 
Not to be comforted till you should see 

The Spanish fleet come sailing home from limbo, 
And even fancy could not blur the knowledge 
That they would never come, and that was ended. 
There was a horror in the victory, 

Something eternal left you at that moment 
Confirmed apprentice to your master, Time. 


Seize on another strand of memory 

And follow. You were playing blind man’s buff 
With other children in a darkening room. 

The bandage pressed so tight upon your eyes 
That stars and flashes flickered to and fro. 

You were bewildered as your playmates changed 
To savage ambushes of touch and sound, 
Brushing against you, pinching, plucking at you, 
And muttering in far corners of the room. 

You heard soft footsteps going away, and then 
Nothing but silence. Were they gone? or hiding? 
You waited a long while, grew slowly frightened, 
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Then cold with panic snatched the blindfold off 
And stared into the void of a black room. 

You were alone. Through the two open windows 
Where the blue twilight glimmered, two bells clanged. 
You whispered, “I must run into the hall.” 

Then with a voice that scarcely could be heard: 
“Is anybody here?” “Of course, of course, 

Turn up the gas. Darling, it’s only a game, 

Look here’s your rabbit. Here is Doctor Bun. 
Now Doctor Bun, tell him it was a game; 

They didn’t mean it; everything’s all right.” 

And so your patent of mortality 

Was sealed, both by the double note of time 

And the dark walls of space, which hedged you in 
Henceforth from the wide reaches of the day. 


You tell me you were born . . . where was it then? 
I have forgotten. Follow deeper still 

To a world blind with steam through which the sun 
Glimmers uncertainly with bloodshot light. 

There you stand in ooze up to your ankles, 

And all around except for where the sea 

Whimpers along the edges of the marsh 

The jungle closes in with drip of leaves 

And gurgle of hot mud where bubbles swell 

With vapour, puff, collapse, and swell again. 

A scaly head comes bulging through the muck 

And stares with witless and unwinking eyes. 

Then the ground heaves, a tremor quivers through it, 
The fog sighs palely with a lightning flash, 

Low thunder booms, and from the middle sky 

The echo travels back in minor thirds. 
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There in that shadowless expanse you stand 
While something horrible you can not name 
Gathers along your spine. The fog thickens 
And then the horror is upon you. Night. 


O well to live above these memories, 

Well for your reason in his upper sky 

To shine through the clear air of fact, nor pierce 
Too deep into the fog of nether worlds. 

O well for you . . . but think not to forget 

The savage birthplace I remember for you. 

Look at the pliant skin which clothes your hands, — 
Look closer. . . . Ah, the lizard scales, the pores 
Agape to breathe the hot steam of the marsh. 
The jungle seethes, and lust with roving eyes 
That shine through darkness, leaps upon despair 
And mates with her. And when the wandering moon 
Half-seen through never-lifting depth of fog 

Has nine times closed her circle in the dawn 
Despair brings forth the wonder-child of lust. 
These were your parents in that early birthplace 
And in the lowest marches of your mind 

They prowl the jungle of the double thunder 
Screaming against the filtered light of reason 

As dogs behowl the moon, till reason’s self, 

Faint with the fumes from those primeval fens, 
Swoons in the zenith. O desperate one, 

Will you return to that dank world you left 
Aeons ago, or plunging boldly through it 
Traverse yet farther to that other day 

Which lies beyond it, where the unbroken light 
Before the worlds were, brought you into being. 
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If in the short progression of this earth 

You have thrown wide the doors of life and seen 
The jungle creatures, shrunk to tiny vermin 
Scatter from sight among the mouldy walls, 
And the vast trees, diminishing through ages, 
Become the fronds of horsetail and of fern 

You trample down on paths of afternoon, 

You shall yet see all things that knew the jungle 
Shrink while the spirit grows till it behold 

This burnt-out planet smaller than an ember 
Whirling from sight along an autumn wind. 


At dawn when you awake from your short sleep 
And the poor dream of living that you had, 

You shall arise and wash your heart with laughter 
Under the trees beside the shadowed waters. 
Come, snatch the blindfold off, and hush the bells 
That ring against the Spanish fleets of dream, 
Behold around the final headland steaming, 
Vizcaya, Cristébal Colén, Oquendo, 

Teresa, Plutén, Furor, — homeward bound. 


RosBert HILt,tveER 
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HAT a gold mine it was to come into the stable on an 

early morning that sparkled with rain and to start the 
horses tossing their manes on their shoulders, stamping and 
lashing with fury because she passed by them. Even more 
active was the one she slapped under the belly and threw the 
saddle over. She stood close to him, tapping him on the ribs 
with her knuckles until he blasted what breath there was in 
him straight out and drew his waist in tapering and fine. At 
the moment when she passed his head with the single bit in 
her hand he would stand quiet, venturing to crane out his 
head and nibble with his soft loose lips at her shoulder. 

The smallest horse was thé favorite, and when he saw her 
he lifted his trim hindlegs and shot them at the sides of the 
stall. His delicate hoofs ran like a regiment over the black- 
ened timber. He kicked in a frenzy, but his eyes were pre- 
cisely on every move she was making, and his teeth, small 
and sweet and unlike a horse’s teeth, were ready to smile. 
Even with his ears flat as a rabbit’s as he kicked there was a 
flicker of knowledge in the tips of them that waited patiently 
for her decision of whether she would fling the saddle over 
him or whether she would go on to another stali, leaving hira 
ready to cry with impatience. 

Her father was proud of the feminine ways there were in 
her, and especially of the choir voice she used in church. It 
was no pride to him to hear it turned hard and thin in her 
mouth to quiet a horse’s ears when some fright had set them 
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to fluttering on the beak of its head. But at a time when the 
Indian fires made a wall that blossomed and withered at 
night on three sides of the sky, this grandmother was known 
as one of the best horsewomen in Kansas. 

They were used to seeing her riding with a sunbonnet on 
her head, not in pants, but with wide skirts hullaballooing 
out behind her in the wind. At this time of the century 
nobody was very particular about the great length of the 
distances covered, and a day’s ride from one town to another 
was like nothing at all. Kansas was like any other place on the 
map to them, and there was nothing strange about it to their 
minds. The horses that grew up there were simple enough 
not to shy away from skirts that slapped at their sides, and 
reserved their skittishness for lightning or for the occasion 
of the moon rising suddenly at night out of the dust of the 
highway. Trains were no trouble to them, for they could see 
them only in the distance on an edge they never approached, 
and cows that they knew capable of ripping open their sides 
they had no antics for but cowardice. Smoke was another 
thing too remote to be taken into account. They were used to 
seeing it along the edge of the prairie, twisting up from the 
Indian encampments and becoming a part of the wind woven 
of many odors that blew through the long tunnels of their 
noses but never interfered. 

To her father it was a real sorrow that a needle and thread 
were never seen in her fingers. His wife was dead and it 
seemed to him that he must set flowing in his daughter the 
streams of gentleness and love that cooled the blood of true 
women. The idea was that she be sweetened by the honey of 
the ambitions he had for her. There was this irritation in him 
that could not be quieted: her indifference to the things that 
were his, his house, or the color and strength of his beard, 
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and her interest in the sumac trees at the time they were ripe, 
or the sky with the crows flying across it in search of the 
shortest distance between two points (and finding it with a 
dignity and patience that was a shame to mankind.) 

Her father would listen for her to come down the hill from 
the stable, for she would often be singing aloud as she came 
around the side of it. It was he who had first taught her to 
ride, and even in the first months before year after year in 
the saddle had rubbed any tenderness out of her behind, he 
had seen her way with horses. What she had no pity for, but 
a kind of arrogance instead, was for the melting eyes, the 
rich false chocolate drops of despair in a horse’s head. But a 
horse’s eye rolled in the socket back at her in fear over his 
foaming shoulder, tied fast with its own bloody veins, was a 
treasure. Rather than see this fact in her, her father pre- 
ferred to lower his gaze and contemplate the patent tips of his 
boots. 

One day as she was coming down from the stable he heard 
this miracle: she was singing and her voice struck some hol- 
low in the opposite hill and curved and warbled there like the 
voice of a second singer. For a full minute he stood listening 
while the two voices sung together, her own voice deep and 
voluptuous and full like that of an older woman, and the 
other voice fresh and thin singing always a note or two be- 
hind the other. Once she rounded the side of the barn there 
was nothing more of it, and she came down singing, and not 
suspecting that the other hill had taken the notes out of her 
mouth and piped them back at her father. 

To please him maybe, but he was never sure enough if it 
were for that, she’d do the things that were to be done in the 
kitchen. She could stuff a cod very nicely, stitch up its belly 
and see that it baked. From the French side she had learned 
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to put fresh mackerel in kegs with white wine and lemon peel 
and a bouquet of spice. But on these occasions her beautiful 
red hair would be pulled back from her face, tight into a net 
at the back of her head, as naturally as if it had of itself re- 
coiled in distaste from the monotony of the tasks performed 
before it. 

There was a special flavor to the snuffle that a mount 
splattered out of his nose on the wind and back onto the face 
and mouth. What a feast of splatters when she would come 
out from a long time in the kitchen and walk in upon the 
beasts who were stamping and sick with impatience for her 
in the barn. She would find them sick of every hole in the 
stall-boards, and of the hay-fleas jumping through the fodder 
in the manger, and of the soft balls of manure packed 
solid in their hoofs. An ovation of splatters would shower 
out before her. It was early fall and black as a pocket 
when she came out from a whole day in the house and 
saddled the smallest horse and rode him out the door. 

Her father saw her riding off alone this way and he sat 
home thinking of the things that might become of his daugh- 
ter. He sat away from the window thinking that the sight of 
the darkness outside was no help to him and that with his 
paper down on his knees and his eyes closed he was better off. 
Outside she was riding away, any way, hammering off 
through the darkness with nobody knowing what was going 
on inside her or outside her, or what she was filled with, the 
hoofs of the horse hammering tack-tracks in the blackness 
that was maybe the road,-or the dust, or the prairie that blew 
richly from side to side. Her father was thinking that some- 
day she might go off and be married, and he was willing for 
her to marry a gentleman some day, but these were not the 
feminine ways he thought of stirring in her. He was more 
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concerned with the cooking and the sewing ways that would 
be a comfort to him and keep him to his own satisfac- 
tion. 

The thought of her marrying made him think of the school- 
master who was the only gentleman in the countryside. He 
sat with the points of the fingers of his two hands together 
and with his elbows resting on the arms of his rocking-chair. 
He sat rocking gently back and forth with his thoughts, and 
then it came to him that early in the evening he had seen 
the young schoolmaster walking out as well onto the prairie. 
He had sat by the window watching the small strong figure 
of the schoolmaster making his way up the road over the 
prairie, and he began wondering how it would be to have the 
schoolmaster in the family, married off to his daughter and 
living with them there every day in the house. This was a 
quiet enough thought to him and it kept him rocking gently 
back and forth for awhile. 

But with his daughter off in the night this way he became 
restless, and presently he started up and found himself at the 
window looking out for her. He was surprised to find that in 
the little time he had been sitting in his chair the moon had 
come up and was lighting up all the country around. He could 
see very clearly the soft white flowering goldenrod, white as 
flax under the moon, and the deep valleys and gulfs of the 
whole blossoming prairie. All along the edge of it were the 
Indian fires burning hard and bright as peonies. 

He asked himself what in the world his daughter could be 
doing out at this time of the night. It was such a strange 
thing that he crossed the room and went up the stairs that 
had a narrow ribbon of red carpet running down the middle of 
them like a spine. He opened the door of her room and he 
looked in, but the room was empty. Only with the lamp in 
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his hand he saw something that caught his eye. It was the 
corner of a volume sticking out from under her folded quilt. 
Maybe she had intended to hide it away in her quilt, but the 
old man took it out by the end and turned its face up to the 
light. Poetry it was, he saw, with pictures engraved through 
it of a kind that brought the blood flying to his face. His 
fingers trembled on the fly-leaf and there he saw the name 
of the schoolmaster inscribed in the young man’s long lean- 
ing hand, while the book itself had been left open at the 
picture entitled the ‘‘Creation of Eve.” Under it he read the 
words the poet had written: 

. . . To the Nuptial Bowre 

I led her blushing like the Morn: all Heav’n 

And happie Constellations on that houre 

Shed thir selectest influence; the Earth 

Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill; 

Joyous the Birds; fresh Gales and gentle Aires 

Whisper’d it to the Woods, and from thir wings 

Flung Rose, flung Odours from the spicie Shrub, 

Disporting, till the amorous Bird of Night 

Sung Spousal, and bid haste the Eevening Starr 

On his Hill top, to light the bridal Lamp. 


You fine example to the young, screamed the father’s 
mind. You creeping out into the night to do what harm you 
can, creeping out and doing God knows what harm, God 
knows. He went quivering down the stairs, his mind in a fury. 
The low educated fellow forgetting his precious learning and 
out after the poor girl after dark on the prairie, he was 
thinking. Very clearly in his rage he could see the meeting of 
the eyebrows over the schoolmaster’s nose, so hateful had he 
become to him, seeing them in detail, the black sprinkling 
of hairs that grew down between the schoolmaster’s eyes. 
In his mind he thought of every part of the young man’s 
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face, and especially of the pores in the wings of his nose, and 
he began to walk back and forth in a fury in the house. 

The horse on which the grandmother was riding had come 
to some kind of incline in the ground, and there he slowed 
his pace and began feeling his way with great delicacy 
through the bushes that flowed back over his thin knees. 
The grandmother’s hands let the rein ride loose on his neck, 
and he flicked his ears forward and back in the dark for some 
sound from her. He kept chewing with his teeth at the bit in 
his mouth and tossing the rings of the mouthpiece so that 
they rang aloud. There was no movement even in her legs 
that hung down around his belly, and with the interest of 
selecting his own way absorbing him he watched the moon 
coming up without any display of fear, straining his ears 
almost out of his head as he followed it edging up ahead of 
him through the prairie-grass. 

It was at this moment that he was startled by a faint stir 
in the bushes, and to quiet his heart’s beating he drew several 
long cool blasts into his lungs the better to listen for what was 
to come. No help was given him by the grandmother who 
had never before abandoned him to his own wits, and trying 
to keep his head clear and away from fright he was left to 
discover all by himself that the wind had risen with the moon. 

After the first moment it went out of his head to make a 
scene about the wind and he went on, pointing his ears to 
the sound of it in the grass and clicking his heels sharply on 
every stone he passed over. The wind was lifting off the 
bunches of white feather from the milkweed pods that had 
burst dry and floury in the September night. It was taking 
the ripe milkweed seeds with the cotton crowning them and 
blowing them over the crust of the prairie. First it was this, 
a simple rising and falling of the breath as the tufted seeds 
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went, and then as fold of the wind opened on fold, out they 
came in a tide leaving the empty husks rattling and hissing 
like snakes behind them. 

Presently the milkweed blow had strengthened so that it 
was sweeping across the whole upper reaches of the prairie. 
To the eye it seemed knee-deep and ravenous, but it came 
only to the crests of the little horse’s hoofs and there washed 
delicately about them. He gave many humorous leaps and 
cavorts in the blowing tide, spraying it with splutter from his 
nose and sidling prettily up to the moon. Only when he ven- 
tured a sharp glance out over any distance did the terror of 
the enormous shifting plain, seething as it was with the 
milkweed blow, disturb him. 

This was tame idle sport, suited to ladies, this romping in 
the milkweed cotton across the miles of pie-crust. Suddenly 
he felt this anger in the grandmother’s knees that caught and 
swung him about in the wind. Without any regard for him 
at all, so that he was in a quiver of admiration and love for 
her, she jerked him up and back, rearing his wild head high, 
with his front hoofs left clawing at the space that yapped 
under them. She urged him to such a frenzy of kicking that he 
was ready to faint with delight. Even had she wished to now 
she could never have calmed him, and she started putting him 
over bushes and barriers, setting his head to them and stretch- 
ing him thin as a string to save the smooth nut of his belly 
from scraping, reeling him so close to the few pine trunks 
that streamed up like torrents that he leapt sideways to save 
his fair coat from ripping open on the spikes of them. It was a 
long way to travel back, but he never stopped until his hoofs 
thundered into the barn that had shrunk too small for him. 
There he stood in the darkness, wet and throbbing like a 
heart cut out of the body. 
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The leap of the grandmother down off his back startled him 
into such terror that he sprang off as light as a frog across 
the boards of the floor. The leather of the saddle was stream- 
ing with his sweat, and after she had stripped him she brushed 
him down quickly and slapped him into his stall. 

In the parlor of the house the father was sitting quite still 
at the table. He was asking himself in great pity how he was 
to know what had become of her during the night. A great 
many things that had nothing to do with it went through his 
mind, and one thing was that it was sad to have no one of 
his own time to talk to. When she came into the room she 
was there in front of him in the same way that the roses on 
the floor were woven straight across the rug. Where have you 
been to, he wanted to say to her, but he could not bring him- 
self to speak. With someone of his own years, maybe, speech 
would already have been running nimble between them. 
He was ready to say right out that he had seen the school- 
master walking out early in the evening up on the road that 
led nowhere except out onto the prairie. Well, now, what have 
you been up to with the schoolmaster? he was ready to say. 

But the grandmother in anger had picked up her book from 
the table and put it close to her under her arm. In his sorrow 
for himself the father turned his head away from the sight of 
her. With this woman in the room with him he was beginning 
to see the poor little schoolmaster, the poor squat little peri- 
winkle with his long nose always thrust away in a book. He 
began to remember that the horse his daughter had been out 
riding all night had once backed up on just such a little 
whipper-snapper as was the schoolmaster and kicked his 
skull into a cocked hat. He began to worry for the sake of the 
schoolmaster, who was such a timid little fellow and not 
used to Kansas who might get into harm’s way. 
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The father kept turning his head away from the sight of 
this woman. She stood by the table with her eyes staring like 
a hawk’s eyes straight into the oil lamp’s blaze. The farm and 
the prairie, he thought in anger, and the sky with the moon 
in it would only be remembered because this woman would 
carry them off in her hard heart. 

“What have you done to the schoolmaster?” he wanted to 
say to her. The words were right there in his mouth but he 


couldn’t get them out. 
Kay Boye 
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A MONUMENT AMONG 
THE WINDS 


ERE under the street-light, to think, 
while my shadow shakes with the wind-shaken light: 

blood must be bitter to give 
heat to a soul in this cold. 
— But see these others, the bent forms 
struggling, driven on, seeking 
a quiet end — or any end at all: these faces, 
quiet in the great shrouds 
of memory falling over them. 


(See now 

the lean dark ships riding at loss 
before white headlands: the beautiful 
grey fog alive in the rigging.) 


Such beauty is a little stiff with the cold winds 
of knowledge: beneath these frozen faces 
the rigid forms — their naked fates. 


To stand under the light with such 
patience, of a winter evening, 

as freezes the feet and ears; to think 

the world’s knowledge sharpens these winds. 


The vague, haughty faces 


in the glassy waves of memory. 
I am tossed among them, these others’ lives. 
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To see and to be seen, a prayer; 

to be tossed upon the shameless winds so I 

be loved and hated well by strangers. 

To know and to be known; in the heart of winds 
blood must be bitter with knowledge to give 
heat to a soul. — Thus I am seen; 

eyes go hard against me lest they 

go blind: in such scrutiny as I suffer 

the world cringes among the whirlwinds. 


(Look into thy heart, thou cringing boy, 
in the dark whirlwind the taut 
figures racing, a little bloodied.) 


These others’ lives. 

Here under this light I reach out to clutch 

for a moment the uncertain ends of life, I reach 
for the fleet-furred owls I dreamed 

had screeched above me. 

I see my shadow tottering before me. 


(Here is one man with the great pride 

of peace slumbering in forgetful eyes, 

and the winds drifting apart around him. 

I cannot even remember him so gentle he was.) 


I reach 
for the rare, warm currents I dreamed 
among these steady blasts, and am 
plunged in a blind battle: behind 
each racing figure runs 
a pack of yelping ghosts, the heart’s 
shadows, savage in the northern gales. 
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(To learn new violence and new voids, 
the deadly powers of communion: 
so much to learn another’s soul.) 


Here under the street-light in the cold tumult 
old memory thickens and breath 
is difficult. 
(And the world rides in a whirlwind.) 
What better effigy can I have 
than this my shadow, 
time-eaten, tottering, a monument 
falling among the winds? 
R. P. BLackmur 


HENRY ADAMS 
A CRITICISM IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


PART III 


CuapTeErR VIII 
Wanderings (1890-1904) 


ORROW set Henry Adams wandering — to the South 
Seas, — to Australia, Ceylon, Egypt. He sent back 
letters to his niece, full of humor through his tears, as it were. 
The letters, of themselves, often made little, tender stories 
traught with the simple narrative genius of a Tolstoy: “The 
canoe is a dug-out; the trunk of a tree, chopped out with an 
adze, and held steady by a rough outrigger which rests on the 
water. With me alone in it, the boat is very steady, and rides 
easily on any breaker that is not so high as to flop over 
the edge. When two persons are in it, especially when they are 
large, the canoe is not so steady, as I found out yesterday 
when I took La Farge out for the first time. Then I could do 
nothing with it. The wind and current were strong and the 
wretched canoe would not head any way but broadside to the 
current. Still we drifted down to the harbor point, to see the 
sunset and then paddled back. Suddenly, without apparent 
cause, the canoe slowly leaned over, and tipped us both into 
the water. The water was not a foot deep, and I might just as 
well have stepped out, for I always go barefoot on the water, 
with linen trousers rolled to my knees; but the thing did it 
so gently that I was too late, and I am still wondering why 
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it should have chosen that instant, rather than any other, 
to play us such a trick. Anyway, both La Farge and I were 
soused in the water, and we were just opposite the British 
Consulate, on a Sunday afternoon. Some little girls, about 
Molly’s age or size, who were playing on the beach, laughed 
uproariously at us, and then ran out, crying in Samoan, 
“Wait, Akamu’ — that’s my name, Akamu, Atamu, Adam, 
out of their Bible — and very soon swashed the water out 
of the canoe and set us going again, shoving us along through 
the water.” ! 

The year 1892 found Adams again in London, this time in 
a hospital. After his recovery he sailed for home and then 
went on to Chicago. But the East still drew him and he went 
back, if “only to sleep forever in the trade-winds under the 
southern stars, wandering over the dark purple ocean, with 
its purple sense of solitude and void.” * 

From Guada’-C-Jara, on December 12, 1894, he sent a 
tentative communication, to the American Historical 
Society, on the Tendency of History. “Evidently I am fitted 
only to be an absent president,” he wrote, “and you will 
pardon a defect which is clearly not official, but a condition 
of the man.” 3 

And, some months later, he wrote to John Hay: “Once 
La Farge and I, on our rambles, stopped for an hour to 
meditate under the sacred Bo-tree of Buddha in the ruined 
and deserted city of Amuradjapura in the jungle of Ceylon; 
and, then, resuming our course, we presently found ourselves 
on the quiet bosom of the Indian Ocean. Perhaps I was a 
little bored by the calm of the tropical sea, or perhaps it was 


1 Letters to a Niece, p. 36. 
2 The Education, p. 316. 
3 The Degradation, p. 125. 
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the greater calm of Buddha that bored me. At all events I 
amused a tedious day or two by jotting down in a notebook 
the lines which you profess to want. They are yours. Do not 
let them go further.” 

As far as it is known, Adams resorted to verse for the 
expression of his thoughts only twice in his life. 


“The Buddha, known to men by many names — 
Siddartha, Sakya Muni, Blessed One — 
Sat in the forest, as had been his wont 
These many years since he attained perfection; 
In silent thought, abstraction, purity, 
His eyes fixed on the Lotus in his hand, 
He meditated on the perfect Life, 
While his disciples, sitting round him, waited 
His words of teaching, every syllable 
More and more precious as the Master gently 
Warned them how near was come his day of parting. 
In silence, as the Master gave example, 
They meditated on the Path and Law, 
Till one, Malunka, looking up and speaking, 
Said to the Buddha: ‘O Omniscient One, 
Teach us, if such be in the Perfect Way, 
Whether the World exists eternally.’” 


Buddhas take long in answering and in the end they merely 
bend their eyes to fix them upon the Lotus. Ironically, to 
Adams who contemplated all his life, the young man found 
wisdom in the far more practical Brahman, whose entire 
wisdom lay in three words: Think not! Strike! The young 
Henry Adams had learned that this was education; the 
practical life was to remain part of him till the end. After all 
— according to the Veda — the beginning contained the end; 
the universal had no limit. In the end, all Thought was 
identical; travelling through constant contradictions it 
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returned upon itself in silence. The fates of Buddha and the 
Brahman were not essentially different: 


“Your master, you, and J, all wise men, 
Have one sole purpose which we never lose: 
Through different paths we each seek to attain, 
Sooner or later, as our paths allow, 
A perfect union with the single Spirit. 
Gautama’s way is best, but all are good. 
He breaks a path at once to what he seeks. 
By silence and absorption he unites 
His soul with the great soul from which it started. 
But we, who cannot fly the world, must seek 
To live two separate lives; one, in the world 
Which we must ever seem to treat as real; 
The other in ourselves, behind a veil 
Not to be raised without disturbing both.” 


Impelled to expression, Adams had solved for himself a 
practical ethics. Like Spinoza, or any humble oriental, he 
accepted the concept of necessity, so as not to perish among 
the follies of his own reflection. Yet when he returned to the 
world, he needed, as he wrote, no noble way to teach him 
freedom amid the clamor of a world of slaves; no Lotus to 
love purity where life is else corruption. 

In Paris, in 1901, he lingered over memories of his recent 
experiences. He had been adopted in Tahiti into the principal 
clan by the old chiefess, and given the native name of Taura 
Atua. The old queen had been kind to him and in a letter 
Adams remembered her as pure native who spoke no foreign 
language. “She is sixty-eight years old and refuses to sit at 
table with us but sits on the floor in the old native way, and 
is a very great person indeed. In the evenings we lay down 
on the mats about her, and she told us of the old Tahiti 
people, who were much more interesting than now. She told 
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us, too, long native legends about wonderful princesses and 
princes, who did astonishing things in astonishing ways, like 
Polynesian Arabian nights.” 4 Adams wrote down these 
legends, and printed them, in a private publication called 
Tabiti, as the memoirs of Arii Taimai, afterwards Mrs. 
Salmon. The style of the book was purposely ingenuous, but 
the work was more than translation. It was a romantic 
history, written perhaps at Hay’s suggestion of 18go: “I have 
just read Daudet’s ‘Port Tarascon.’ It is his definite Waterloo 
— everything is manqué. Now is your chance. Do a South 
Sea book, comme il n’y en a pas. It is a felt want.” 5 

Adams’ mind revelled in a society where women, as under 
most primitive institutions, shared equal sovereignty with 
men; where they not only caused wars but directed them. 
In Harvard, and as editor of the North American, he had 
read widely in works of anthropology; but he had, perhaps, 
never dreamt of studying at close range, a society as old as 
India; a people, subject to the intoxication of Kava, moving 
in canoes through shallow waters, quarreling always over its 
women, white of skin, and round of figure. Adams mastered 
poems and legends, and rendered each with the proper 
sentiment of precise phrase and cadence: 


““Teva the rain, Teva the wind, 
Teva the roe, the roe dear to Ahurei.’ 


I suppose it means that Teva is strong and swift like the rain 
and wind, and numerous like the roe of fish; but I do not 
know why Ahurei loved fished-roe.”’ ® 
“This visitor, our first ancestor, was what Europeans call 

a demi-god; he was only half human; the other half was fish, 

4 Letters to a Niece, p. 12. 

5 Thayer’s Life of Hay, Ul, 86. 

6 Tabiti, Chapter I. 
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ot shark-god; and he swam from the ocean, through the reef, 
into the Vaihiria river, where he came ashore, and introduced 
himself as Vari Mataauhoe. The chiefess received him with 
the hospitality which was common to the legends of most 
oriental races, and Vari Mataauhoe took up his residence 
with Hototu; but after their intimacy had lasted some time, 
one day, when they were together, Hototu’s dog came into 
the house and showed his affection for his mistress by licking 
her face, or, as we should say, kissing her, although in those 
days the word was unknown, for Polynesians never kissed 
each other, but only touched noses as an affectionate greeting. 
At this, the man-shark fell into a mood of reflection, and 
after turning the subject in his mind, decided that the 
fault was so grave as to require him, as a person of refine- 
ment, to abandon Hototu: ‘You have been untrue to your 
husband with me,’ he told her, ‘you may be untrue to me 
with the dog.’” ? 

““A boy was born, and, as foretold, in rain and wind.” 8 

The husband’s pride of generosity overcomes his desire for 
vengeance, and he gives his wife away to her lover: “Take, 
then, your wife! Taurua, my friend! We are separated, she 
and I! Taurua, the morning star to me. For her beauty 
I would die. You were mine, but now — take, then, Taurua! 
my friend! we are separated! She and I!” ° 

Adams also rendered Aromaiterai’s Lament, which recalls 
the Anglo-Saxon Wanderer: 

““*From Matoe I look toward my land Tetianina, the 
mount Tearatapu, the valley Temaite, my drove of pigs on 
Mouurahi, the great mountain. Mist hides the mountain. 


7 Tabiti, Chap. II. 


8 Tabiti, p. 19. 
9 Tabiti, p. 27. 
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My cloak is spread. Oh that the rain clear away, that I may 
see the great mountain. Aue! Alas! the wall of Mapuhi, 
dear land of mine! 

““The drums that sound above Fareura draw to me the 
winds of the South for a fan to the Chief Aromaiterai. (I long 
for) the sight of my home.’” 

“Nothing could well be simpler,” wrote Adams, “and if 
perfect simplicity is a beauty or homesickness is poetic, even 
a foreigner who never has seen or heard of Papara can under- 
stand that the Tevas, who are not in the least introspective 
and who never analyze their sensations or read Browning 
or Wordsworth, should ask no more. “There is my field!’ 
Aromaiterai laments; ‘There is my hill! thereis my mountain- 
grove, my drove of pigs! How I wish I were there!’ Aromaite- 
rai used no more words; but each word calls up a picture to 
the singer, and what more can any poet do. 

“Europeans, who are puzzled to understand what the 
early races mean by poetry look for rhythm as likely to 
explain a secret which they cannot guess from the sense of 
words; but Polynesian rhythm is, if anything, rather more 
unintelligible to European ears than the images which are 
presented by the words. Tahitian poetry has rhythm, but it 
is chiefly caused by closing each strophe or stanza by an 
artificial, long drawn e-e-e-e. The song is sung with such 
rapidity of articulation that no European can approach or 
even represent it in musical notation.” 1° 

His work of love completed, Henry Adams lived quietly. 

10 Tabiti, pp. 35, 36. 
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Palladium (1904-1909) 
PSE VEEN repeated voyages from Paris to Washington, 


and back again, Adams continued to live in silence. The 
tendency of history still weighed on his mind, when at the 
Great Exposition of 1900 the dynamo became, to him, a 
symbol of infinity. “As he grew accustomed to the great 
gallery of machines, he began to feel the forty-foot dynamos 
as a moral force, much as the early Christians felt the cross. 
The planet itself seemed less impressive in its old-fashioned 
deliberate, annual or daily revolution, than this huge wheel, 
revolving within arm’s length at some vertiginous speed; 
and barely murmuring — scarcely humming an audible 
warning to stand a hair’s breadth further for respect of power 
— while it would not wake the baby lying close against its 
frame. Before the end, one began to pray to it; inherited 
instinct taught the natural expression of man before silent 
and infinite force.” . . . “And thus it happened that, after 
ten years’ pursuit, he found himself lying in the gallery of 
machines, at the Great Exposition of 1goo, his historical 
neck broken by the sudden eruption of forces totally new.” "! 
Man “was an acrobat, with a dwarf on his back, crossing 

a chasm on a slack-rope, and commonly breaking his neck. 
By the path of the newest science, one saw no unity ahead — 
nothing but a dissolving mind — and the historian felt him- 
self driven back on thought as one continuous Force, without 
Race, Sex, School, Country or Church. . . . Any schoolboy 
could see that man as a force must be measured by motion, 
from a fixed point. Psychology helped here by suggesting a 
unit — the point of history when man held the highest idea 

U The Education, pp. 380-382. 
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of himself as a unit in a unified universe. Eight or ten years 
of study had led Adams to think he might use the century 
1150-1250 expressed in Amiens Cathedral and the works of 
Thomas Aquinas, as the unit from which he might measure 
motion down to his own time, without assuming anything 
as true or untrue, except relation. The movement might be 
studied at once in philosophy and mechanics. Setting himself 
to the task, he began a volume which he mentally knew as 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres: A Study of Thirteenth- 
Century Unity. From that point he proposed to fix a position 
for himself, which he could label: The Education of Henry 
Adams: A Study of Twentieth-Century Multiplicity. With the 
help of these two points of relation, he hoped to project his 
lines forward and backward indefinitely, subject to correction 
from anyone who should know better. Thereupon, he sailed 
for home.” ! 

Henceforward, the historian was to reflect on man’s 
education from the Palladium of culture. “For years past, 
incited by John La Farge, Adams had devoted his summer 
schooling to the study of (the Virgin’s) Glass at Chartres and 
elsewhere, and if the automobile had one vitesse more useful 
than another, it was that of a century a minute; that of pass- 
ing from one century to another without break. The centuries 
dropped like autumn in one’s road, and one was not fined 
for running over them too fast. When the thirteenth lost 
breath, the fourteenth caught on, and the sixteenth ran close 
ahead ... the ocean of religion, which had flooded 
France, broke into Shelley’s light dissolved in star-showers 
thrown, which had left every remote village strewn with 
fragments that flashed like jewels, and were tossed into 
hidden clefts of peace and forgetfulness . . . he went on 

12 The Education, pp. 434-435. 
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mistress who could see no difference in the age of her lovers. 
Her own age had no time measure.” #8 

He went straight to the Virgin at Chartres, “and asked 
her to show him God, face to face, as she did for St. Bernard. 
She replied, kindly as ever, as though she were still the young 
mother of to-day, with a sort of patient pity for masculine 
dullness: “My dear outcast, what is it you seek? This is the 
Church of Christ! If you seek him through me, you are 
welcome, sinner or saint; but he and I are one. We are Love! 
We have little or nothing to do with God’s other energies 
which are infinite, and concern us the less because our inter- 
est is only in man, and the infinite is not knowable to 
man. Yet if you are troubled by your ignorance, you see 
how I am surrounded by the masters of the schools! Ask 
them 

In his Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, Adams studied 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, as well as twelfth and thirteenth 
century glass and poetry and, to him, this was all: “Of all 
the elaborate symbolism which has been suggested for the 
Gothic cathedral, the most vital and most perfect may be 
that the slender nervure, the springing motion of the broken 
arch, the leap downwards of the flying buttress — the visible 
effort to throw off a visible strain — never let us forget that 
Faith only supports it, and that, if Faith fails, Heaven is lost. 
The equilibrium is visibly delicate beyond the line of safety; 
danger lurks in every stone. The peril of the heavy tower, 
of the restless vault, of the vagrant buttress; the uncertainty 
of logic, the inequalities of the syllogism, the irregularities 
of the mental mirror — all these haunting nightmares of the 


138 The Education, p. 470. 
4 The Education, p. 428. 
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Church are expressed as strongly by the Gothic cathedral 
as though it had been the cry of human suffering, and as no 
emotion had ever been expressed before or is likely to find 
expression again. The delight of its aspiration is flung up to 
the sky. The pathos of its self-distrust and anguish of doubt 
is buried in the earth as its last secret.” 1 

No gleanings can give the power of a book whose harvest 
must be garnered in full. Yet one quotation must suffice 
for all — a translation of a lyric in 4ucassin and Nicolette: 


Estoilete, je te voi I can see you, little star, 

Que la lune trait a soi. That the moon draws through theair. 

Nicolete est aveuc toi, Nicolette is where you are, 

M’amiete o le blond poil. My own love with the blond hair. 

Je quid que dix le veut avoir I think God must want her near 

Por la lumiere de soir To shine down upon us here 

Que par li plus cler soit. That the evening be more clear. 

Vien, amie, je te proie! Come down, dearest, to my prayer 

Ou monter voiuroie droit. Or I climb up where you are! 

Que que fust au recaoir. Though I fell, I would not care 

Que fuisse lassus a toi If I once were with you there 

Ja te baiseroi estroit I would kiss you closely, dear! 

Se j’estoie fix a roi If a monarch’s son I were 

S’afferies vos bien a moi You should all my kingdom share, 
Suer douce amie! 16 Sweet friend, sister! 


In the song of a gentle creature, with eyes of vair, whose 
muscular Christianity is ready to do for any heathen who has 
it in his head that he is pregnant, whose courtoisie is ready to 
scale heaven, Henry Adams expressed all his aspiration and 
all his pain. 

“T think God must want her near 


To shine down upon us here 
That the evening be more clear.” 


1 Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, p. 383. 
16 Mont-Saint-Michel, p. 240. 
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The lines are of a life broken in halves, of the same temper as 
Poe’s Israfel — a little less artifice, more directness and sim- 
plicity. 

In the Mont-Saint-Michel, whatever Adams translated, 
either the poetry of the court, or the chanson de geste, or the 
cathedral arch, or the miracles of Our Lady, he rendered not 
only the spirit of an age, but his own portrait. It may be 
grotesque to imagine him, like his tombeor, capering naked 
before the image of the Virgin in the shadow of the monastery 
of Clairvaux. But he was there exposed before the image. 

Adams was no fanatic. He had not the extreme faith 
which makes of its thoughts a system — something to be 
put forward as a text. He even feared that his interpretation 
of the Middle Ages was not always true, and whether he was 
right or wrong would make a fool dispute. But the human 
significance, the poetry, of its life and society, he felt deeply, 
perhaps too sensibly for the world to see that he did. ‘“‘Singu- 
larly enough, not one of Adams’ many schools of education 
had ever drawn his attention to the opening lines of Lucre- 
tius, though they were perhaps the finest in all Latin litera- 
ture, where the poet invoked Venus exactly as Dante invoked 
the Virgin: 


ace » 


Quae quoniam rerum naturam sola gubernas.”’ 


After Henry Adams’ death some verses were found in a 
little wallet of special papers— entitled “Prayer to the 
Virgin of Chartres.” In life he had shown the poem only to 
one friend, “‘a sister in the twelfth century.” This is the end 
of the prayer: 

“A curious prayer, dear lady! is it not? 
Strangely unlike the prayers I prayed to you! 
Stranger because you find me at this spot, 
Here, at your feet, asking your help anew... . 
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When your Byzantine portal still was young, 
I came here with my master Abailard; 
When Ave Maria Stella was first sung, 
I joined to sing it here with Saint Bernard. 


When Blanche set up your glorious Rose of France, 
In scholar’s robes I waited on the Queen; 

When good Saint Louis did his penitence, 
My prayer was deep like his: my faith was keen. 


What loftier prize seven hundred years shall bring, 
What deadlier struggles for a larger air, 

What immortality our strength shall wring 
From Time and Space, we may — or may not — care; 


But years, or ages, or eternity, 

Will find me still before your throne, 
Pondering the mystery of Maternity, 

Soul within Soul — Mother and Child in One! 


Help me to see! not with my mimic sight — 
With yours! which carried radiance, like the sun, 
Giving the rays you saw with — light in light — 
Tying all suns and stars and worlds in one. 


Help me to know! not with my mocking art — 
With you, who knew yourself unbound by laws; 

Gave God your strength, your life, your sight, your heart, 
And took from him the Thought that Is — the Cause. 


Help me to feel! not with my insect sense, — 
With yours that felt all life alive in you; 
Infinite heart beating at your expense; 
Infinite passion breathing the breath you drew! 


Help me to bear! not my own baby load, 
But yours; who bore the failure of the light, 

The strength, the knowledge and the thought of God — 
The futile folly of the Infinite!” 
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The poem prays not merely for an English scholar of 
Norman name, but for man. The Education of Henry Adams 
said no more, though it said things at greater length, in its 
dynamic theory of history and law of acceleration, with the 
same unusual emotion ordered by more than usual mind. 
If the Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres expressed his feeling, 
The Education displayed his humor that was at once the 
comic verging on the tragic. St. Gaudens once wrote to 
Adams: “You dear old Porcupinus Poeticus, you old Poeticus 
under a Bushelibus.” And when the sculptor in a caricature 
bas-relief represented a head of Adams flying by means of 
celestial wings feathered with porcupine quills, and sent 
it to him, Adams, then in Paris, answered: “My dear St. 
Gaudens: Your winged and pennated child arrived yesterday 
by the grace of God and his vicar the Secretary of State, or 
his satellites Adee and Vignaud. As this is the only way in 
which the secretary will ever fulfill his promise of making 
me cardinal and Pope I can see why he thinks to satisfy me 
by giving me medallic rank through you. Docile as I always 
am to suggestion, I agree that the medal is probably worth 
more than the hat . . . Work! and make a lot of new 
porcupuses. I’m sorry you can’t give Hay wings too, he needs 
them more than I who live in holes. Adieu!” 

In his Education the “porcupus”’ flew on wings; he pictured 
character and situation as could only a seventeenth century 
dean or an eighteenth century novelist. It might be remem- 
bered also that prior to Lytton Strachey came Henry Adams. 
But this was not all. In his descriptions and prose rhythms, 
Adams achieved nothing short of perfection: “Next to smell 
came taste, and the children knew the taste of everything 
they saw or touched, from pennyroyal and flagroot to the 
shell of a pignut and the letters of a spelling-book — the taste 
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of A-B, A B suddenly revived on the boy’s tongue sixty years 
afterwards.” The last touch is cause enough for remembering 


the book. 


CHAPTER X 
Phase (1909-1910) 


HE year 1908 made Henry Adams a septuagenarian. 

The Education had not yet been given to the public; 
Adams no longer dreamt of doing it. “A seal,” as he put it, 
“dislikes to be worried to death in age by creatures that 
have not the strength or the teeth to kill him outright: . . . 
silence, next to good temper, was the mark of sense.” 17 Even 
a seal in age, however, may feel solicitous for its young wildly 
flopping on ice-floes. They, too, might have a career in the 
circus. Adams was old, but the world was at no loss for 
students; and for them he explained history as science. 

A Letter to American Teachers of History seems to have 
been written for the student who would never have access to 
any one of the hundred privately printed copies of The 
Education, and, in another sense, it was but a brilliant varia- 
tion on an important paragraph in the earlier Tendency of 
History: “ Any science assumes a necessary sequence of cause 
and effect, a force resulting in motion which cannot be other 
than what it is. Any science of history must be absolute, like 
other sciences, and must fix with mathematical certainty 
the path which human society has got to follow. That path 
can hardly lead toward the interests of all the great social 
organizations. We cannot conceive that it should help at the 
same time the church and state, property and communism, 


1 The Education, Chap. 35. 
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capital and poverty, science and religion, trade and art. 
Whatever may be its orbit, it must, at least for a time, point 
away from some of these forces towards others which are 
regarded as hostile. Conceivably, it might lead off in eccentric 
lines away from them all, but by no power of our imagi- 
nation can we conceive that it should lead toward them 
alleg28 

In his Letter, Adams — who left the processes of evolution 
to evolutionists and, as historian, found his interest in the 
reaction between mind and nature — realized the moral 
difficulties of teaching history as science, since degradation 
of energy in man and nature was its accepted first law. The 
Letter said nothing that was new. Yet where The Education 
reénforced perplexities and disillusion chapter by chapter, the 
Letter did similarly, paragraph by paragraph, quotation by 
quotation. Adams’ amazing knowledge summoned to his 
aid the science of the twentieth century in all its phases, so 
that Thought appeared but the false name for truncated 
Will, and Will, itself, rendered ineffectual by Adams’ varia- 
tions on a theme macabre. 

As mathematically insistent, and even more daring than 
the Letter, was the posthumous Rule of Phase Applied to 
History. Drawing a parallel between the physics of Willard 
Gibbs and History, Adams showed that Thought, in time, — 
like water or gas subjected to certain forces — passes through 
a variety of phases, or changes, or states of equilibrium; that 
a law of acceleration may be applied to these changes or 
directions of thought —a formula which describes force 
increasing in the direct ratio of its squares. If the human 
mind might be compared to a meteoroid, then, as “‘it ap- 
proached the sun or center of attractive force, the attraction 

18 The Degradation, p. 128, 
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of one century squared itself to give the measure of attraction 
onvthemnexts a5 

“Supposing the Mechanical Phase to have lasted 300 years 
from 1600 to 1900, the next or Electric Phase would have a 
life equal to 1/300, or about seventeen years and a half, 
when — that is, in I917—Jit would pass into another or 
Ethereal Phase, which, for half a century, science has been 
promising, and which would last only 4/17.5, or about four 
years, and bring Thought to the limit of its possibilities in 
the year 1921. It may well be! Nothing whatever is beyond 
the range of possibility; but even if the life of the previous 
phase, 1600-1900, were extended another hundred years, the 
difference to the last term of the series would be negligible. 
In that case, the Ethereal Phase would last till about 2025. 

“The mere fact that society should think in terms of 
Ether or the higher mathematics might mean little or much. 
According to the Phase Rule, it lived from remote ages in 
terms of fetish force, and passed from that into terms of 
mechanical force, which again led to terms of electric force, 
without fairly realizing what had happened except in slow 
social and political revolutions. Thought in terms of Ether 
means only Thought in terms of itself, or, in other words, pure 
Mathematics and Metaphysics, a stage often reached by 
individuals. At the utmost it could mean only the sub- 
sidence of the current into an ocean of potential thought, or 
mere consciousness, which is also possible, like static elec- 
tricity. The only consequence might be an indefinitely long 
stationary period, such as John Stuart Mill foresaw. In that 
case, the current would merely cease to flow.” 2° 

Such a display of mind is either epoch-making or para- 


19 The Education, p. 492. 
20 Degradation, pp. 308-309. 
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doxical. Prophecies nearly always come true; they depend on 
an interpretation of facts, and human beings are excellent 
interpreters. They cannot help noticing that, in unison with 
Adams’ prediction, the year 1917 was really a turning point 
in history, that the year 1923 brought Einstein to America. 
Truth, however, is not the standard for judging Adams’ 
essay. Phase is, at least, a true picture of Adams’ mind, if 
not of objective facts. And those who can in a moment of 
seeming vision look around them and see the human product 
of the age, — the child, as Adams called him, of incalculable 
forces yet undetermined, — seeking, with his own disillusion, 
to avoid repetiticn — can sense the desires behind Adams’ 
“ocean of potential thought, mere consciousness, like static 
electricity.” In the human tragedy, or comedy, vis inertia 
has already been reached. And while it holds contemporary 
mind, a few may see that Henry Adams, even in disillusion, 
wrote poetry, and perhaps fact. 


Cuaprer XI 
“There It Ended” (1910-1914) 


OST afterthoughts of even great writers are no more 

than after-wit. Only trained philosophers can affect 

a countenance of peace before the finality of dead bones, or 

say that, somehow, the heart and mind reap of a second mow- 

ing. Henry Adams was candid with himself: when Clarence 

King left him, “he could only blunder back alone, help- 

lessly, wearily, his eyes rather dim with tears; and when 

Hay died, it was time to go. The three friends had begun life 

together; and the last of the three had no motive — no 
attraction — to carry it on after the others had gone.”! 

21 The Education, p. 505. 
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Yet a new generation had appeared overnight, as it were, 
and Henry Adams found himself part of it. There was no 
difficulty in keeping up with his age, not even with the poet- 
son of a Massachusetts senator. It was the fortune of Henry 
Adams to stand near, while such a plant blossomed and, still 
frail in fulfilment, declined with the morning. 

In Paris, in 1901, Adams had tottered about with “Joe 
Stickney, talking Greek philosophy or recent poetry, or 
studying Louise at the Opera Comique, or discussing the 
charm of youth and the Seine with Bay (George Cabot) 
Lodge and his exquisite young wife.””? 

“Bay Lodge and Joe Stickney had given birth to the wholly 
new and original party of Conservative Christian Anarchists, 
to restore true poetry under the inspiration of the Gétter- 
dammerung.” One “wing of the anarchistic party consisted 
rigorously of but two members, Adams ard Bay Lodge. 
The conservative Christian anarchist, as a party, drew life 
from Hegel and Schopenhauer rightly understood. By the 
necessity of their philosophical descent, each member of the 
fraternity denounced the other as unequal to his lofty task 
and inadequate to grasp it. Of course, no third member 
could be so much as considered, since the great principle 
of contradiction could be expressed only by opposites; and 
no agreement could be conceived because anarchy, by defini- 
tion, must be chaos and collision, as in the kinetic theory 
of a perfect gas. Doubtless this law of contradiction was itself 
agreement, a restriction of personal liberty inconsistent with 
freedom; but the ‘larger synthesis’ admitted a limited agree- 
ment provided it were strictly confined to the end of larger 
contradiction. Thus the great end of all philosophy — the 
‘larger synthesis’ — was attained, but the process was 

22 The Education, p. 403. 
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arduous, and while Adams, as the older member, assumed 
to declare the principle, Bay Lodge necessarily denied both 
the assumption and the principle in order to assure its 
truth.” 

It was in accord with Adams’ nature to be amused by this 
night of the “larger synthesis” in which all cows are black. 
Bay Lodge was also amused, but not so much: he was young, 
and wrote long poetic dramas about it. There it ended: the 
poet, whom heaven had surrounded in his adolescence, who 
like any Brooke (Rupert) flung the confidence of his youth 
against fate, died a young man in 1909. Adams, who had 
been like a father to this boy was already seventy-one. 

“In such labyrinths, the staff is a force almost more 
necessary than the legs; the pen becomes a sort of blind- 
man’s dog, to keep him from falling into the gutters. The 
pen works for itself, and acts like a hand, modelling the 
plastic material over and over again to the form that suits it 
best. The form is never arbitrary, but is a sort of growth 
like crystallization, as any artist knows too well; for often 
the pencil or pen runs into side-paths and shapelessness, 
loses its relations, stops or is boggec!. Then it has to return 
on its trail, and recover, if it can, its line of force. The result 
of a year’s work depends more on what is struck out than on 
what is left in; on the sequence of the main lines of thought, 
than on their play or variety.’ 

Adams had ended his reveries on his education in 1905; in 
the life of his young friend, George Cabot Lodge, he saw 
education play its game all over again. The older man could 
well be quizzical through tears. “Consider the life of Bay,” 
he might have mused, “so very like the song of the wave he 


% The Education, pp. 405-406. 
% The Education, p. 389. 
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sung about, falling on still shores as I have fallen, of a certain 
duration, it receded with the tide, and now the tide is neap. 
Dear Lodge, like Blake’s sun-flower or Swinburne, he sought 
after a sweet golden clime. And he learned — not much — 
that the sun was not as round as the shield of his fathers. 
If I write down his brief life, I should be writing my Educa- 
tion all over again.” 

The Life of George Cabot Lodge was Henry Adams’ last 
book. It implied more than it stated; between the lines, it 
wrote about Henry Adams: 

“Boys are naturally sensitive and shy. Even as men, a 
certain proportion of society, showed, from the time of the 
Puritans a marked reserve, so that one could never be quite 
sure in State Street, more than in Concord, that the lawyer 
or banker whom one consulted about drawing a deed or 
negotiating a loan, might not be consciously immersed in 
introspection, as his ancestors, two centuries before, had 
been absorbed in their chances of salvation. The latent 
contrasts of character were full of interest, and so well 
understood that any old Bostonian, familiar with family 
histories, could recall by scores the comedies and tragedies 
which had been due to a conscious or unconscious revolt 
against the suppression of instinct and imagination.” 

“Poetry was a suppressed instinct; and except where, as in 
Longfellow, it kept the old character of ornament, it became 
a reaction against society, as in Emerson and the Concord 
School, or further away and more roughly, in Walt Whitman. 
Less and less it appeared, as in earlier ages, the natural 
favorite expression of society itself. In the last half of the 
nineteenth century, the poet became everywhere a rebel 
against his surroundings. What had been begun by Words- 

5 The Life of G. C. Lodge, p. 6. 
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worth, Byron and Shelley, was carried on by Algernon 
Swinburne in London or Paul Verlaine in Paris or Walt 
Whitman in Washington, by a common instinct of revolt. 
Even the atmosphere of Beacon Street was at times faintly 
redolent of Schopenhauer.’’?6 
This was the setting, and the biographer followed his 
subject through experiences which he himself had shared as 
a young man: Boston, Harvard, Paris, Berlin, war, singular 
friendships with women as well as men. If Adams had prayed 
to the Virgin as redeemer, Lodge had seen in Eve the 
redeemer of Cain, and had expressed as much in a drama. 
“All the men appeal to Eve,” wrote Adams describing 
Lodge’s Cain, “and then refuse to listen to her.” Writing 
these words he must have thought of his own lines to the 
Virgin: 
“Tf then I left you, it was not my crime 
Or if a crime, it was not mine alone.” 


And writing what follows of Lodge, he might have believed 
it true of himself: “From first to last he identified himself 


with the energies of nature . . .; he did not invent images for 
amusement, but described himself in describing the en- 
ergy 


The Life of Lodge contained some beautiful writing; in 
inventing images, Adams described his finest thoughts: 
“From the earliest forms of mammal life, the mothers of 
fauns have been more in love with their offspring than with 
all else in existence; and when the mother has had the genius 
of love and sympathy, the passion of altruism, the instinct 
of taste and high-breeding, besides the commoner resources 


26 The Life of G. C. Lodge, p. 6. 
27 Life of Lodge, p. 14. 
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of intelligence and education, the faun returns the love, and 
is moulded by it into shape.” 

The little book of two hundred pages also contained some 
excellent literary criticism, at once philosophic and historic, 
yet always relevant to the subject in question. For Henry 
Adams was a capable critic, and knew that poetry must be 
treated as poetry. The analysis of Lodge’s Herakles was as 
fine a piece of writing as Adams had ever written. 

Old men stop writing books, though they often continue 
their studies and write letters. Adams, who was an excellent 
letter writer from the time he was twenty, kept on writing 
letters successfully; whether on various matters to Whitelaw 
Reid, or on John La Farge to Royal Cortissoz, or on his 
studies in the Chansons — the Guillaume and others — to 
Bliss Luquiens and Stanburrough Cook. 

When Reid, in the position of ambassador to England, 
delivered an address on Byron at University College, in 
Nottingham, in the winter of 1910, Adams wrote to him: 

“Byron I envy you. One can hardly keep one’s hands off 
him. His is one of the few really amusing figures in the British 
Pantheon. One can praise or criticize, admire or detract, as 
one likes, in perfect safety. One is sure to be more or less 
right. One need not even treat him seriously. He did not 
treat himself seriously, and would have jibed us for it. He is 
the only complex figure, except perhaps Sheridan, in the 
whole galaxy. You saved yourself some ugly risks by keeping 
Shelley and Keats out of sight, who had nothing at all, that 
I can see in common with Byron, whose parallel is Chateau- 
briand or Voltaire. Curiously enough, the closest English 
parallel is certainly Disraeli. I wonder whether there was any 
Jew in Byron. There is certainly some Heine in him.” 

28 The Life of G. C. Lodge, p. 11. 
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One of the last letters, from 1603 H Street, Washington, 
was written on December 29, 1914, to Luquiens: 
“My dear Sir 

Yesterday, my brother Charles sent me down your notice of the 
Chartres in your July (Yale) Review. Owing perhaps to the troubles 
of last summer, I had not seen, or heard of it and was much touched 
by its kindness and sympathy. Let me, at once, thank you for it, 
and express my regret for having ‘ailed to do so long ago. Of course 
we have had much else to think about, but we have still had time 
to push our studies of the Chansons until I think we are acquainted 
with them all — the music, I mean, for that is my attraction. We 
have sung them all, or all the best, and have copied or photographed 
all that we liked. The charm of the pursuit has almost obliterated 
that of the other studies, for indeed, I am quite serious in consider- 
ing the Chatelain, Conon, the Vidame, etc. etc. as artistically the 
equals or superiors of the architects and glass workers. Doubtless 
the Chatelain, the Roi de Navarre, Conon etc. are the best; but 
what troubles me is that Gasse, who was placed almost first by his 
own age, should seem to us invariably dull and commonplace. 

Throughout all the terrors and roars of German howitzers we 
have lived on “‘Seigneurs sachez”’ and “A vous amants,” in France 
and England as here, and they alone have given us repose. Reims 
fell, but Thibaut rose. 

Ever yrs 
Henry ApaAms” 


A careful observer may note that Henry Adams addressed 
Mr. Luquiens as “My dear Sir.” Old age is reluctant to trust 
itself to new friendships. Only Herrick could publish Hes- 
perides at fifty-seven. Adams had many friends in his last 
years but in reality he lived more and more within himself. 
Life had done its worst; nature, as he once said, had educated 
herself to a singular sympathy for death. It was an easy 
matter to die like the Crusader with “Seigneurs sachez” 
and “A vous amants” on his lips.* 

* Nore: Written today, the Adams material would probably berelated to (1) Russia 
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(Communism and the materialistic interpretation of history). (2) Recent science. 
(3) Psycho, — or, better, the liberation of the libido. (4) Gossip, and conjectures, 

Well: 

(1) Adams’ lines on Russian inertia (references easily found in the Index to his 
Education) are some of the most pertinent on that Asian-Occidental country ever 
written. It is clear that Communism could not have come as a shock to the author 
of Phase. He was twenty years ahead of Spengler-on the latter’s own ground. He 
(Adams) knew all there was to know of Marx. 

In The Tendency of History (1894) he indicated the gist of the matter in a number 
of “questions”: “If it (a science of history) pointed to a socialistic triumph it 
would place us in an attitude of hostility toward existing institutions. Even sup- 
posing that our universities would permit their professors in this country to an- 
nounce the scientific certainty of communistic triumphs, could Europe be equally 
liberal? Would property, on which the universities depend, allow such freedom of 
instruction? Would the state suffer its foundation to be destroyed? Would society 
as now constituted tolerate the open assertion of a necessity which should affirm its 
approaching overthrow?” In 1895, Henry was already sure that his family and him- 
self were back numbers, and “that our so-called civilization has shown its movement, 
even at the centre, arrested. It has failed to concentrate further. Its next effort may 
succeed, but it is more likely to be one of disintegration, with Russia for the eccentric 
on one side and America on the other . . .” (“Letter to Brooks,” Degradation, p. 98). 

To treat Henry Adams as the usual fin-de-siécle, slowly dying scion of a defunct 
American dynasty, a la “Marxian” interpretation of literature, is obviously a mis- 
take. The great regret is that Adams did not live ten years more than eighty to write 
down such a force as Lenin. 

(2) Recent science: Henry heralded all its difficulties, Einstein and mathematical 
philosophy in Phase: “If the physicist-historian is satisfied with neither of the known 
laws of mass, — astronomical or electric, — and cannot arrange his variables in 
any combination that will conform with a phase-sequence, no resource seems to 
remain but that of waiting until his physical problems shall be solved, and he shall 
be able to explain what Force is. As yet he knows almost as little of material as of 
immaterial substance. He is as perplexed before the phenomena of Heat, Light, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Gravitation, Attraction, Repulsion, Pressure, and the 
whole schedule of names used to indicate unknown elements, as before the common 
infinitely familiar fluctuations of his own Thought whose action is so astounding on 
the direction of his energies. Probably the solution of any one of the problems will 
give the solution for them all” (1909). 

(3) The Virgin of Chartres was no escape to Adams, no sublimation of miasmic 
repressions; seeing imaginatively through her eyes he could clarify history, and mock 
at the barrenness of American woman and the impotence of American man. Which 
brings us to 

(4) What of Adams? — and the none too hazardous guess that Adams’ private 
life written up as is the fashion today would no doubt be a choice book of the many 
and the fortune of the few. But that may be left to those who are particularly in- 
terested. 

April 21, 1928 
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- ENRY ADAMS lies buried in Rock Creek Cemetery, 
in Washington. The casual visitor might perhaps 
notice, on a slight elevation, a group of shrubs and small 
trees making a circular enclosure. If he should step up into 
this concealed spot, he would see on the opposite side a 
polished marble seat; and placing himself there he would find 
himself facing a seated figure, done in bronze, loosely wrapped 
in a mantle, which, covering the body and the head, throws 
into strong relief a face of singular fascination. Whether man 
or woman, it would puzzle the observer to say. The eyes are 
half closed, in reverie rather than in sleep. The figure seems 
not to convey the sense either of life or death, of joy or sor- 
row, of hope or despair. It has lived but life is done; it has 
experienced all things, but is now oblivious of all; it has 
questioned, but questions no more. The casual visitor will 
perhaps approach the figure, looking for a symbol, a name, 
a date — some revelation. There is none. The level ground, 
carpeted with dead leaves, gives no indication of a grave 
beneath. It may be that the puzzled visitor will step outside, 
walk around the enclosure, examine the marble shaft against 
which the figure is placed; and, finding nothing there, return 
to the seat and look long at the strange face. What does he 
make of it — this level spot, these shrubs, this figure that 
speaks and yet is silent? Nothing — or what he will. Such 
was life to Henry Adams, who lived long, and questioned 
seriously, and would not be content with the dishonest or 
the facile answer.” — Carl Becker. 
Henry Adams, himself, once quoted Heine: 
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“Also fragen wir bestandig, 
Bis man uns mit einer Handvoll 
Erde endlich stopft die Mailer, 
Aber ist das eine Antwort?” 


“Life has become almost intolerable,” -he said the day before 
his death, when the vandalism of war was diverting society. 
But in death, remembered one of his friends, he was found 
asleep, in the morning, with a look of thoughtful interest — 
almost of curiosity — upon his face. 

“Dear Infant,” he wrote in the spring, two years before, 
“Yesterday I walked in the spring woods, and met a fly. 
To that fly I said: ‘Fly, do you want me to tell you the truth 
about yourself?’ And that fly winked at me — carefully — 
and said, ‘You be damned.’ — They have told me that just 
seventy-eight times. They are not tired, but I am.” To the 
last, the whimsicality which is not afraid to pique that 
inflated cynosure called man, the remarkable sense of 
portraiture, the imaginative bitterness and the sceptic 
probity which damns as a matter of course, remained his. 

And if Henry Adams could return, as he suggests at the 
end of The Education, so that Heine’s query might have an 
answer, he would perhaps not find any in dust stopping the 
mouth. Giving himself to friendship and to writing, he said 
as much by implication. This principle of silent acceptance 
seems to be the first with all clear and imaginative minds, 
with minds and hearts that remain, in spite of custom, 
effectively young. 

Louis ZUKOFSKY 

May 7, 1924 


A complete Bibliography will appear in the next issue. 
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VOYAGE IN OCTOBER 


WILL remember you and think on October water 
On the sides of boats, and under keel, 
Where fast cooling waters gathering their despair 
Renounce blue days, and drift slowly where no ships are: 
I will go now where October waters their garner despair of 
color, 
And murmur always to the white lands, the frozen skies, 
And see on many deckrails your frail hands, 
And the imprint of your shadowed head in mists 
Where lost gulls wander, 
I will see you on the deck chairs, your hands 
Forever still and white, and hear your mind beaten with chill 
music 
Returning with October waters to the North, to the white, — 
To the frozen skies: 
I will watch (upon the prowrail) under a windy storm 
Your hands reach outward to a greying moon when rain 
comes, 
While the colors of a late sea are whirled across the year: 
I will go to October’s fast red waters, slowly cooling, 
And listen to the wheel of gulls’ cry, and remember 
Your hands, lying on deckrails, and your eyes 
Fashioning a heavy music that is never free. 
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RAINY SEASON 
EAVY rains plod among the hills, 


This late season has seen the gradual leave-taking of 

herons, 

The deflected blossoms of the trees, 

The sequence of a long and harrowing wind: 

In these things a gradual motion precedes the people 

Who begin to think of black days within houses, 

And the waterbound forest, and rivers become too swift for 
boats, 

And the island that will sink three inches, 

And great blue thunderheads flagging the horizon. 

Thus begins the cave of a nine-months rain 

Into which these people hurry: 

Then will the elements be alone, 

With water falling, water underfoot on all the walks: 

The earth belongs to who will walk among thick mists 

Under dripping palms, over broken flowers, 

Seeing if he will in the black marshes 

The heads of Hydra and the Furies stir, 

As shapely serpents pass among the trees. 


— Panama, 1930 
KATHLEEN TANKERSLEY YOUNG 
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WOULDN’T RUN 


AL ANDERSON sat beside his dog on the back seat of 
the automobile and played on his banjo. Signe sat in a 
rockingchair on the front porch. of the Penobscot Hotel and 
listened to the music Mal made. It was midsummer and the 
weather was hot. A thunderstorm looked like it might come 
from the west. Occasionally a gust of wind did come from that 
direction, blowing the dust down the street in balls like little 
yellow balloons. 

Mal had a job in the spool mill in summer but he did not 
like to work the year ’round. He went into the woods in 
winter and did not come out until spring. In the summer he 
liked to live in his shack with the dog and play his banjo when 
Signe sat on the hotel porch. 

Mal strummed away on his banjo. Signe sat on the hotel 
porch rocking faster and faster. 

plunkety plunk ... plunkety plunk . . . plunkety plink! 

Mal was a fine woodsman. In the spool mill, though, he 
was not such a good workman. He didn’t like to work in the 
mill in the summertime. The mill made spools for electric 
wire. Mal should have been there now, checking the squares 
with his chewed-up blue pencil before they went through the 
turning machines. But Mal didn’t like to work the year 
’round. 

Signe ran the Penobscot Hotel. It was a woodmen’s hotel. 
The men used it when they came to town to spend the money 
they made up in the woods. Signe ran the hotel without any 
help. 
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plunkety plunk . .. plunkety plunk . . . plunkety plink! 

Mal played his banjo for Signe. Neither of them ever spoke 
to the other. Mal might just as well have been born without 
the power of speech for all the use he made of it. You could 
talk to him for an hour and he would not say a word. 

Signe went to the kitchen and brought back a bone for 
Mal’s dog. Mal laid his banjo on the seat and opened the 
door. The dog jumped out after the bone and hopped in 
again. The dog curled up on the seat beside Mal and licked 
the bone. Mal played a tune on his banjo for Signe. 

plunkety plunk . . . plunkety plunk . . . plunkety plink! 

At five o’clock Signe went in the hotel to start supper. Mal 
laid his banjo on the seat and he and the dog got out and 
pushed the car up the street to the shed beside his shack. The 
automobile wouldn’t run. One winter while Mal was up in the 
woods somebody broke into the shed and took the engine out. 
When Mal came back in the spring he got into the habit of 
pushing his automobile to the Penobscot Hotel where he 
played on his banjo for Signe. When Signe went into the 
hotel to cook supper Mal pushed his car back to the shed. 

Mal pushed his automobile up the street to the shed. When 
he got to the shack Scott, his boss, was waiting for him. Mal 
didn’t like Scott at all. 

“Hello there, Mal,” Scott, the boss, said. “I got some good 
news for you.” 

“T don’t want to hear no news,” Mal growled. 

He knew that when Scott came to the shack he wanted to 
get some more work out of him. Nobody in the woods liked 
Scott. 

“Get your stuff together, Mal. We’re pushing up in the 
woods tomorrow morning at four o’clock.” 

Scott turned and left. 
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“To hell with you and the woods and all your spools,” Mal 
shouted, slamming shut the shed door. The only way you 
could make Mal talk was to get him mad. But it was danger- 
ous to make him angry. He had run half a dozen boss woods- 
men out of the country. They went to Canada before Mal got 
a chance to hurt them. 

Scott went down the street without looking back. Scott 
was a brave boss woodsman. 

Mal went in his shack and slammed the door behind him. 
The dog curled up under the table waiting for supper. 

Mal was known by everybody in the woods for several 
reasons. He was the best banjo player between Rangeley and 
Caribou, he could win all his fights with one fist and he was 
one of the half a dozen woodsmen in the whole country who 
could lay down a tree within six inches of a mark. He could 
stick two stakes in the ground three feet apart and lay a tree 
between them even on the windiest day. No matter how hard 
the wind blew the tree would fall exactly where Mal wanted 
it to fall. Or he could even place a stake where he wanted the 
tree to lay and drop the tree squarely on the head of the stake. 
He took his axe and chopped away. Give any two men a two- 
minute start on a tree with saws and axes and Mal would 
have his tree on the ground before the other two men. Mal 
was paid for eight days’ labor while the other woodsmen 
were getting paid for six. 

It was summertime now and Mal did not want to go into 
the woods again until winter. In summer he wanted to stay 
in town and play his banjo in front of the hotel. The spool 
mill had to have squares though, and Mal had to help get the 
logs out of the woods. It was a hell of a time of year tomakea 
man work. 

Mal went up the river with the crew the next morning and 
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went to work ‘the following day chopping down trees for 
squares. He left his dog and banjo at home. 

They had been working in the woods three weeks when the 
men began to grumble. When they left town Scott said 
everybody would be out of the woods in two weeks. And at 
the end of the third week the men were getting mad. Scott 
had an idea he could keep them there a month or more. Long 
before the end of the month Scott had to watch himself 
closely. He had to watch himself to keep from getting hurt. 
For instance, a tree might fall on him. 

“‘Let’s sink the bastard in the river,” one of the woodsmen 
suggested. 

“Tie him to a tree and let the bob cats have him,” another 
said. ‘““You couldn’t drown the bastard, he was born like a 
bullfrog.” 

““Mal’ll catch him under a tree one of these days,” Sander- 
son, the head teamster, said. “Let Mal have him.” 

Mal sat back on his haunches and said nothing. 

Scott had sense enough to go to his shack every night after 
supper and not show himself until daylight. He could have 
been finished in five minutes in the dark, and he knew it too. 

But at the end of five weeks Scott was in as good condition 
as he had ever been. He watched himself pretty closely while 
in the woods and he did not show himself after dark. 

Two of the men got it into their heads one morning that 
they were going out of the woods, Scott or no Scott. They 
said nothing about it and got ready to slip out alone. Scott 
was in his shack washing up for dinner when they ran down 
to the river and pushed off in a canoe. 

Scott missed them a minute later when everybody sat down 
for dinner. Calling Mal and another man he ran down to the 
river. The two men who had set their heads on going out of 
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the woods were half a mile downstream paddling like mad. 
They were standing up in the canoe watching the submerged 
rocks ahead, while their arms and paddles waved like a wind- 
mill in a cyclone. 

“Get a canoe, Mal, and go after those goddam Canucks 
and bring them back here to me. Take one of these men to 
help you.” Scott swore and stomped the ground while Mal 
took his time about getting started. 

Mal motioned to one of the men standing around them and 
they shoved off without a word. Mal was the biggest and 
strongest man in the camp. The other man was to help with 
the canoe. 

The river lay in a straight stream for almost three miles. 
It was used for floating logs to the spool mill in the spring and 
summer. In winter it was frozen over and the logging teams 
drove on it going and coming to the camp. | 

Mal and the other woodsman struck out down the river 
after the two runaway men. In both canoes the men worked 
frantically with their paddles. Mal’s canoe shot through the 
water at terrific speed. There was no doubt that he would 
overtake the other canoe within the next mile. He and the 
man behind him squatted on their knees where they could be 
closer to the water. Their canoe shot down the river leaving a 
foaming white wake spreading out to each shore behind them. 

Scott swore and kicked at the rocks in the water. 

“T’ll break those goddam Canucks of wanting to run away 
from the job,” Scott shouted, pushing the men away from 
him with his elbow. 

The two canoes looked to be only a dozen lengths apart 
now. The leading canoe was about a mile and a quarter down- 
stream. Mal’s canoe closed up on it with every powerful 
stroke of his blade in the water. The woodsmen crowded 
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down to the edge of the water, waiting to see Mal overtake 
the other canoe. What he would probably do when he got his 
hands on the men would be to hold their heads under the 
water until they were nearly drowned and then haul them 
into his canoe. When he brought them back to Scott, Scott 
would take all the fight out of them with the work he had 
already planned for them. 

Mal’s canoe closed up on the one ahead. The men in the 
canoe were still paddling with all their might, but Mal was 
stroking faster and harder. 

The next instant the two canoes were breast and breast, 
only a boat length apart. And then before anybody could see 
what had happened Mal had passed them and the first canoe 
was already a length behind. 

“The goddam son of a bloody bitch,” Scott swore, slam- 
ming his hat against a tree until it was ripped into ribbons. 
He was so mad he could not say what he wanted to. Mal had 
double-crossed him. He shouted at the men and kicked at his 
torn hat on the ground. “The goddam son of a bloody 
bitch,” he shouted from the depths of his powerful lungs. 

Both canoes were all but out of sight by now. One canoe 
was half a mile ahead of the other. 

Scott ordered the men back to the woods. After they had 
gone he walked slowly up the hillside to camp. Mal Anderson 
had put one over on him. 


Mal got home the next afternoon and opened the door of 
his shack. His dog was sleeping on the back seat of the auto- 
mobile. Mal made a fire in the stove and cooked something 
for the dog and himself to eat. 

After they had finished eating Mal got his banjo and 
pushed the car out of the shed and down the street to the 
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Penobscot Hotel. Signe was sitting on the front porch rock- 
ing in her chair. When she saw Mal coming down the street 
with the automobile she leaned back in her chair and rocked 
faster and faster. 

Mal pushed the car down the street and stopped it in front 
of Signe’s hotel. Mal opened the door to the back seat and he 
and the dog climbed in and sat down. He slammed shut the 
door and picked up his banjo. Then he began to play a tune 
for Signe. 

The dog curled up and went to sleep. Mal strummed away 
on the banjo. 

plunkety plunk ... plunkety plunk ... plunkety plink! 

Signe rocked back and forth, smiling out into the street 
where Mal sat in his car playing his banjo. 

Mal settled down and propped his feet against the driver’s 
seat. Signe went into the hotel a minute and came back with 
a bone in her hand. Mal opened the door and the dog jumped 
out after the bone. He held the door open until the dog hopped 
in again. Signe sat down in the rockingchair and smiled out 
into the street. The dog lay down on the seat and began lick- 
ing the bone. Mal slammed shut the door and picked up his 
banjo again. 

plunkety plunk ... plunkety plunk . . . plunkety plink! 

The music Mal made floated to the porch of the Penobscot 
Hotel and up the street and down it. 


ErskKINE CALDWELL 
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SONG IN QUIET 
WEATHER 


HAT I should stay and look for him 
The meadow lark decrees 
With upward hint of cherubim, 
Wings folded in the leaves. 


Curled lies the cock upon the roof 
Beneath the lenient sky; 

Winds in the reeds avow no proof 
Of storms upon the fly. 


The goose-bone in the farmer’s hand 
Lies thin and dry; the bane 

Of evil weather for his land 
Hides in the withheld rain. 


My road lies in the withered copse, 
Where water lurks too deep: 

These ghostly bushes train their hopes 
Of bloom in dusty sleep. 
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So does the farmer’s lamp at night 
Humbly contain his prayer: 

For peaceful plenty in the sight 
Of grain against the air; 


For song of lark above his house, 
For heat, and then the shower; 
For nourishment, long-loving spouse, 

And harvest in his hour. 


Alas! the gloomy underbrush 
Has roots above the damp. 
Alleluia! in this hush 
For thought of lark and lamp! 
Paut Horcan 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF 
MUSICAL CRITICISM 


I 


HE more direct the symbols of an art (which means the 

further removed from words), the greater the tendency 
to consider them self-sufficient: thus, while few would con- 
tend the ultimacy of the symbol in a novel or drama, 
relatively many are so inclined when they consider poetry, 
even more with music — and few people are aware of the 
emotional significance of mathematics. 

Music, conveyed by extremely subtle symbols (which ap- 
pear to be abstract only if we judge them by the uncritical 
reality of words and external things), yet obviously 
communicating emotional experience, has been particularly 
elusive: those who are overwhelmed by its emotive force 
generally confuse their own unrestrained impressions with the 
music; those who react to its idiomatic and formal content, 
are satisfied with “absolute music” and abstract discus- 
sion of musical form, the relative values of harmony and 
counterpoint etc. When he approaches the emotional quali- 
ties of music the aesthete betrays appalling incapacity for 
verbalization (assuming his musical experience to be of an 
emotional nature — which his words would indicate): “‘The 
third movement opens with a lovely theme for the cellos in 
five fourth time, followed by a profound rumble in the bass- 
viols. This theme is of such ravishing beauty that one listens 
to it spellbound. Here is all the grandeur of Tchaikowsky’s 
soul,” etc., etc. The implied inadequacy of words, I think, ac- 
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counts much for “Art for Art’s sake” doctrines; but one 
should not forget that sheer opacity, barren of musical ex- 
perience, may also produce such verbiage. However that may 
be, if words are to be used for critical purposes, one may at 
least demand that they be used critically. 

The problem of musical criticism is the correlation of 
musical symbols with the psychological attitudes communi- 
cated by music. In this way, we may approach the gen- 
eral emotive significance of these symbols and acquire, in 
music, the musical equivalents of verbal references in a 
poem. 

With literature music shares the power (as do all the 
arts) of evoking emotional states of a formalized nature. 
But in literature the emotion is always relevant to a situation 
which the reader may readily identify with a situation of life, 
actual or imagined; so with painting: the references are al- 
ways limited by this setting. So much of our emotional ex- 
perience has been verbalized that, for the skilled reader, the 
broader meaning of a poem is always apparent. Since the 
language of criticism is the language of poetry, the critic is 
only at first remove from the poet, if, indeed he is not the 
same person. The critic of music must apprehend the ex- 
perience from the musical symbols— which never have 
verbal equivalents.* He finds no words in the composition 
(except of the most general nature) to indicate the limits of 
attention and, since he must resort to words as his only means 
of communication, he must, or at least should, first translate 
the experience into verbal terms. 

The link between the musical meaning and the verbal 1s 


*Jt should be remembered throughout this discussion that the writer is not in- 
terested in verbal equivalents but in verbal referents. The meaning of the music 
is finally in the music itself, cf. Beethoven repeating his performance when he 
was asked what the music meant. 
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the psychological — by which is meant the complex of feel- 
ings, thoughts and emotions which are, or which may be 
considered to be, relevant to the matter at hand. When that 
is known we may employ the same verbal symbols as the 
literary critic, since the psychological states referred to will 
be similar. But the task of the literary critic 1 is easier: he 
works, after all, in a circle: words, psychological meaning, 
words. The musical critic goes, or should go, from music to 
psychological meaning to words. 

The musical meaning includes the structure, both large and 
small, as indicated by the rhythmical movement to points of 
maximum intensity and the falling away, the harmonic 
progression which expedites such movement, the contra- 
puntal elements of which the movement may be composed, 
the melody by which the movement 1s inflected and the tone 
color by which it is qualified. It will be generally accepted, I 
think, that as I have indicated, the rhythmical movement is 
primary, and it might be pointed out in passing that the na- 
ture of a rhythm probably bears a definite relation to the 
psychological state of the generation which produced it. The 
predominantly serene rhythm of Bach’s musical utterance 
may be considered a reflection of the quiet faith and security 
of a profoundly religious age. Compare this with the almost 
hysterical, short-breathed outbursts of rhythm in Tchaikow- 
sky, still more in Stravinsky, composers of a period when 
faith and security are problems rather than assumptions. 
But such generalizations are more appropriate after the 
mechanism relating musical meaning to psychological atti- 
tude is established. For the present purpose it is necessary 
to stress rhythm not for any eternal, metaphysical principle, 


1 As a communicator of interpretations. In all other respects his difficulties are 
equivalent. 
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but simply because it is the strongest connecting link be- 
tween verbal language and the musical. 

If there is any meaning in music, it must arise from the as- 
sociation of musical symbols with emotional states, and, since 
meaning implies the potentiality of common experience, there 
must be relevant musical symbols. If Watson’s theory of think- 
ing as subvocal language is accepted tentatively (I do so only 
as a matter of expedience), then the music* of our thinking 
and feeling is the way we say these things subvocally; the 
music of anger, for example, is the way we say the angry 
words, which part of each phrase we stress, which phrase we 
stress, the speed of the saying, the separation or slurring of 
words, the inflection of our voice, the thickness or thinness of 
its color. Poetry is more musical than prose in part because 
it suggests more the manner of the saying. The adept in 
musical communication can convey, in the symbols of musi- 
cal notation, the manner of his thinking and feeling. It is not 
to be inferred from this that music is secondary to words. 
Music is language, 1.e., a set of symbols adapted to the direct 
communication of experience. One is forced to use verbal 
analogy because the problem is, essentially, the approach of 
music through words. 

The criteria of value in composition and performance 
follow readily. When the connection between the musical 
meaning and the psychological is apparent, the same stand- 
ards of authenticity of experience, degree of organization, 
adequacy of communication, as apply in literary criticism ? 
may be applied to musical composition. In the criticism of 
performance, the degree of sensitiveness to the composer’s 


*That part of music with which we are concerned here, i.e. the psychological 


referents. 
27, A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism. 
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experience and flexible adaptability of technique (the major 
element in the communication of this sensitive comprehen- 
sion) are primary considerations. These latter criteria de- 
mand of the performer all the essential qualities of the music 
critic which have been mentioned — but not necessarily the 
faculty of verbalization — perhaps preferably not so. 

One characteristic of music, distinct from the other arts 
and particularly literature, is its ability to communicate ex- 
tremely complex psychological states. This is due to its 
freedom from verbal or pictorial reference. It, in a way, com- 
pensates for the greater difficulty of its apprehension. The 
inchoateness of our personal experience is familiar enough, 
but the poet would be prevented from communicating this 
more completely (assuming that he should want to) by, 
among other things, the coherence applied to words in the 
business of living, the painter by the coherence of visual 
symbols in nature. Modern movements in painting and litera- 
ture recall the words of Pater (although probably not in the 
way Pater meant them) that music is the art to which all 
other arts aspire. 

In the light of this complexity the illustration of anger and 
the music of anger is, necessarily, a simplification of the 
case. No phrase of music is confined to an attitude expressi- 
ble in one word.‘ Because of this complexity, and the diffi- 
culty of its communication in words (which is the only 
medium generally available to the critic), because the possi- 
bility of error is correspondingly great, the need for critics 

3 It is a tendency among analytical critics to refer to simple states as though 
they existed isolated from the rest of experience. It should be remembered that 


although one may speak of an impulse, no one has ever seen one or experienced one 
in isolation: we also speak of atoms. 


4The same holds true in literature, but to a lesser degree — because the artist 
has used the same symbols as the critic. 
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to commit themselves about the music they are criticizing is 
extremely urgent. Musical criticism requires a sensibility 
as articulate in words as it is sensitive to music, adequate 
training in both idioms, the ability to refer to a definite 
musical passage whatever attitudes of thinking and feeling 
that passage has evoked. Until something specific has been 
said one cannot accept it or refute it. At present, ordinary 
discussion of musical value involves an assumption of com- 
mon experience which the facts of the case do not justify.® 
Until we commit ourselves on our musical experiences we can 
never be quite sure of what the other fellow is talking about. 
The creative musician may refer us to his composition for his 
meaning, the interpretative to his performance. The critic has 
only his writing to show. It is a little presumptuous of him to 
expect us to assume and accept his experience simply because 
his judgment of value implies one. Since he has taken words 
for his medium, he must communicate his experience in that 
medium. That this is extremely difficult of attainment is no 
excuse for its neglect, that it may lead to fantastical excesses 
should cause us to condemn those excesses in the practise, not 
the practise itself. The evasion of this task is the “impasse” 
of musical criticism. 


II 


The critical interpretation of music presumes a precise 
knowledge of its nature, what may be legitimately expected 
of it and what may not, wherein it attempts to transcend its 
limitations and the inadequacy of such attempts; as a pecu- 


5 This does not mean that the musical reviewer must first commit himself about 
the meaning of the music in each review. It does imply, however, that he should 
have interpreted the music, in musical symbols if he was able to, or in verbal ones. 
The nature of his judgments will always show whether he has done this or not. 
There is a distinction to be drawn between musical reviewing and musical criticism; 
one is, essentially, judgment; the other, just as essentially, anatomy of judgment. 
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liar idiom its peculiarities and the direction of their natural 
expansion and development. A sense of the relevancy and 
legitimacy of his reactions should censor the writings of the 
music critic: his creative impulse, which too often accounts 
for critical aberration, should discern the appropriate field 
for its activity. Familiar transgressions indicate plainly 
enough that the presuppositions of musical criticism are too 
often only polite assumptions. 

The two poles of interpretative attitude are the search for 
the program and the search for the absolute. The error of the 
first should be apparent but the general decrial of the practise 
is no assurance that it is; the horror of the musical purist may 
account for that. The attitude of absolutism 1s not to be sum- 
marily dispensed with. It is deep-rooted in the beliefs of 
primitive Christianity: man is conceived in sin and must of 
necessity lead a life of sin (more or less); therefore any art 
which relates to this life is prima facie impure. Music, free of 
all tangible reference to this life, has been on a par with the 
paintings of angels. That the angels had the faces of men was 
ignored, that the music had the stamp of man’s hand, also. 
Actually, if it could assure itself of comprehension, the church 
should chant mathematical equations, the more complicated 
the better. Music (assuming that its natural emotiveness is 
not exploited) is only a second choice, a kind of vulgarized 
mathematics; but the only thing absolute about it is its 
mathematics — which is the showing of relationships. How- 
ever, the mathematician shows relationships among things 
which are abstract to start with, i.e., numerical quantities; 
the musician shows the relationship and consequent com- 
patibility of human attitudes which, if they are said to be 
abstract at all, represent a unique type of abstraction. The 
emotion involved in the discernment of relationship inde- 
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pendent of the relata is the emotion of “absolute music,” but 
that too is the emotion of mathematics. It is also probably 
what Clive Bell meant by “aesthetic emotion” just as the 
mathematics of art is what he meant by “‘significant form.” 
Since the establishment of relationships is no mean part of 
musical function, the search for the absolute here is obviously 
justified. But it should be remembered that it is only part of 
the story. In pure mathematics it is everything; in music the 
reaction of the things related with the relationship is alone 
sufficient. Anything else is, by the nature of music, incom- 
plete, however pure. 

Program music, as we generally understand it, becomes 
such when a program is affixed to music. There is no intrinsic 
program — if the term is used in its ordinary sense. Yet, in a 
very important sense all music has a program and agreement 
concerning its nature, or articulate disagreement, will avoid 
much futile discussion. The question is not: is there a pro- 
gram? but rather, what kind of program is there? One is 
aware of a program simply because the structural elements of 
music convey definite emotional attitudes which are veri- 
fiable by their universality, because, for example, after find- 
ing, in the opening motive of the Beethoven String Quartet 
in F Major, Opus 135, a mood predominantly questioning, 
concerning this same motive, I discovered: “There is a sense 
of questioning in this theme,” by de Marliave, and by 
Theodore Helm, “Das ganze harmonisierte Hauptmotiv hat 
etwas Fragendes.” 

Certainly musical symbols cannot communicate concrete 
objects:* that is only possible by representation, pictorial as 


6 The communication of specific activities, for the same reasons, is subject to the 
same limitations, only there is, potentially, a more literal symbolization since there 
are direct equivalents of rhythm, tempo, intensity, complexity and duration. 
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with the primitives, or by convention, verbal, as with our- 
selves. There is no real connection between the term, chair, 
and the chair itself; we have simply equated word and object. 
Since we have no such conventions in music, such communi- 
cation is impossible.? Of course music may suggest some 
physical phenomena by imitating their sound, just as certain 
onomatopoetic words derive their sense from the imitation 
of natural sounds. But this is an extremely limited device 
and it is significant that it is only infrequently resorted to by 
the serious composer — which is not to question its legiti- 
macy but its relative importance. 

What the composer can communicate is the way ine reacts 
to things. But, strangely enough, in the process of communi- 
cation the thing itself is lost: it is also a process of universaliz- 
ation. Let us say that a chair stimulates him to an attitude 
of rapture for its contours and balance of form, with a feeling 
of luxuriance in the contemplation of sitting on it. As sensi- 
tive listeners to the music which these reactions have 
produced we may apprehend the rapture, the balance and 
the feeling of luxuriance. We should let the reference go at 
that, tentatively, but one might presumably insist on cloth- 
ing these attitudes in concrete particulars — and then come 


7 One has only to ask himself honestly how much of the goldfish would Debussy’s 
“Poissons d’Or”’ suggest without the title to realize the truth of this statement. The 
title is justifiable, not because it represents the essence of the music, but because it 
helps the music by limiting the field of reference. Since Debussy’s apparent desire is 
to communicate the musical attitudes conditioned by his observation of goldfish, 
and since he feels that consciousness of goldfish is essential to the experience, it is 
his privilege to use a title which insures it. This does not mean, as so many people 
think, that the composer here is trying to give the musical picture of goldfish — even 
if the composer himself thought so. And although there is little in the music to sug- 
gest the goldfish without the title, its relative correctness may be verified by con- 
ceiving the congruence of such a title as “La Mer” with the same composition. It is 
as if all the qualities of an experience in the musical conception of an object are of 
adjectival nature, so that they will fit some objects and not others, without being, in 
themselves, sufficient to identify the object. 
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upon the astonishing revelation that the rapture is the com- 
poser’s in contemplating the perfect symmetry of a beautiful 
woman and the feeling of luxuriance the visioned embracing 
of her body. He might then find an inhibited sex life in the 
composer’s biography and, behold! everything is accounted 
for, whereas the attitudes account for everything just as 
well, perhaps better, and the inhibited sex life is just as 
relevant to them as to the woman. There is a dreamlike 
fluidity of physical reality in the composer’s mind. His ma- 
terial, when it has to do with objects at all, is the attitudes 
conditioned by. objects and not the objects themselves. 
Effectual operation of his creative mechanism forbids pre- 
occupation with things. It also forbids preoccupation with 
complex spiritual abstractions such as “heroism” and the 
“noble” and the “highest morality.” These words may, in 
the composer’s mind as symbolic stimulants, serve to focus 
his attention on the relevant musical attitudes to be crystal- 
lized, but ultimately, whatever meaning they may have for 
him is in the music he produces under their stimulus and it is 
there that his meaning is to be sought. It is the great error of 
such critics as Huneker, Rolland, Rosenfeld and others to 
make the musical exposition secondary to the word. As writers 
and philosophers these words have a primary meaning for 
them which, whatever we may think of it, is to be found in 
their writing. It is only fair to look in the composer’s music 
for his. The critic should announce complex verbal ab- 
stractions only as they may be synthesized from the related 
mass of particular attitudes communicated in the music. 
Otherwise what a composer says in words should be stated 
as a biographical fact and be allowed to speak for itself. 
Any other method makes the composer the critic’s mouth- 
piece. One feels, for example, that ultimately Beethoven was 
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a great fellow because he understood Romain Rolland so 
well. 

The substance of music is the attitudes produced by the 
composer’s exposure to persons, things, events and ideas, and 
to music itself. Because, in the process of composition, these 
particulars are lost, the attitudes alone remaining, it is a 
temptation of the listener to substitute his own particulars 
in his effort to comprehend the music. This is altogether 
justifiable as a bridge connecting two sets of experiences, but, 
as the meaning of the music, it is altogether fallacious. The 
peculiarly generalized human attitudes of which music is 
made and the capacity for organization are all the composer 
and his audience have in common. We teach the child that 
two and two are four by showing him two and two wooden 
splints, or marbles, or whatever is handy: it would hardly do 
to teach the grown-up boy calculus that way. He has out- 
grown the counting-on-finger stage long before. There is a 
strange kind of abstraction in music (if it is abstraction): its 
elements must be apprehended personally if they are to be 
apprehended at all; yet the minutiae of specific personal ex- 
perience must be read into them if we would find them there. 
Music is the common ground of essence and particular: itself 
it is neither. That perhaps is why it is so fertile a source of 
human understanding and so sensitive a medium of human 
expression. It has all the precision of the isolated experience 
divorced from all the data required to establish its factual 
origin. 

HERBERT S. SCHWARTZ 
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Meyerhold is in many respects the Picasso of the theatre, 
versatile, inventive, extraordinarily gifted. Like Picasso he is a 
restless spirit forever absorbed in experimenting with new possi- 
bilities and extending the scope of his medium. Like Picasso he has 
an uncanny skill in conveying his ideas with great resourcefulness 
and in clothing them in appropriate form. And if he finds that any 
of his achievements is no longer suited to the need of the moment 
he will not hesitate to abandon it regardless of the labor it may 
have cost him or the acclaim it has received. While others will 
probably take it up and build a reputation on it, Meyerhold will 
have gone on to other discoveries, sometimes finding himself in 
opposition to his earlier comrades in battle or to an entire move- 
ment of which he may have been the founder. One might write a 
book on “Picasso or the Art of Our Time,” showing how Picasso 
touches at some point every important phase of art in the last 
thirty years. In the same way one could write on “‘Meyerhold or 
the Theatre of Our Time,” proving the same thing for Meyerhold’s 
own field. Of course there are differences, the chief of these being 
Meyerhold’s stress upon the social factor. But even here one must 
remember that Picasso’s work is full of explosive stuff more cor- 
rosive of tradition than appears on the surface. 

Meyerhold came to the Revolution with twenty years of battle 
for the reform of the theatre behind him. His career began with the 
establishment of Stanislavsky’s Moscow Art Theatre in 1898, 
when to bring a human being on the stage with a human psychology 
and in a true environment was a revolutionary innovation. Con- 
trary, however, to Stanislavsky, who regardless of war, revolution, 
famine, imperturbably continued to perfect the same system of 
uncompromising actualism, Meyerhold has passed far beyond it, 
creating the “‘conventional”’ stage, reforming the Opera, reviving 
the interest in Commedia dell’ Arte and the antique theatre. He 
assigned a new role to the scenic designer, attracted the best Rus- 
sian artists to the theatre, wrote many theoretic disquisitions of 
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great keenness. A seismographic quality in his temperament made 
him keenly susceptible to all social fluctuations and not only 
brought him to the revolution but also prevented him from remain- 
ing static, as was the case with so many others, and instead made 
him evolve and grow together with it. 

The Russian (October) Revolution contemplated the most stu- 
pendous transformation in history, both cultural and social, and 
was, therefore, inevitably bound to affect the arts, particularly the 
theatre. The old Russian theatre had been created by the liberal, 
power-conscious bourgeoisie and could not but reflect its strong 
interest in reality, its aggressive individualism tempered by a 
charitable disposition towards its fellow men on a lower social 
plane. The “intelligentsia,” wavering between the upper and the 
lower classes in constant insecurity, added to the theatre a note of 
despondency and a strain of nostalgic self-questioning. With the 
old social order scrapped, the theatre was now nationalized and the 
revolution brought to it a new audience of insurgent masses with a 
new psychology and new interests, unsusceptible to the twilight 
sleep of the old spiritual and moral problems. Fighting fiercely for 
survival, this audience required something that would hearten it; 
the combustible material of which it was made up lacked only a 
spark to set it afire. Many artists could not or would not relinquish 
their old habits and so were either indifferent or hostile to the new 
order. A few, however, especially the modernists, accepted it en- 
thusiastically. Like Mayakovsky in poetry and Tatlin in art, 
Meyerhold identified himself with it and inaugurated the “theatri- 
cal October” in emulation of the “political October.’’ He did it in 
the manner he felt most qualified, that is, by theatrical means. 
Hence, however informed with social message his productions may 
be, they are all so many stones in the building of a new theatrical 
art, a new technique of acting, staging, lighting, etc. During the 
period of the civil war Meyerhold drifted for a time, served in the 
Theatrical Section of the Educational Commissariat, was impris- 
oned by the Whites, rescued by the Reds, and finally settled in 
Moscow in 1920, where he has since given a series of productions 
of unparalleled variety, novelty and significance which had a far- 
reaching influence on every important theatre in Russia and on 
many theatres outside, including America. 
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With the very first production, T/e Dawn by Verhaeren (1920), 
Meyerhold became a storm center of violent antagonisms, chiefly 
because he believed that revolutionary content required revolu- 
tionary form. The settings were bold, geometric, posteresque; the 
acting was raw, agitational; no curtain was used and the stage 
projected into the auditorium with actors, sailors and soldiers 
moving from the one to the other. The policy of changing the 
author’s text for social or technical reasons was established. In 
fact, Mayakovsky, the author of the next play, Mystery Bouffe 
(1921), produced in celebration of May ist, gave full sanction to 
this policy. 

The clearest expression of Meyerhold’s early period came with 
Crommelynck’s Cocu Magnifique (1922), a production subsequently 
of the widest influence, which had for its first effect a veritable 
ideologic war. The theatre is a faithful chronicler of social trends 
even in times of peace, however much it may drift into “pure art” 
or “pure entertainment.” In times of social crises like war or revo- 
lution it throws popular passions, prejudices and ideals into crude 
relief. Witness the recent war. The Russian theatre since the revo- 
lution even in its purely technical aspects furnishes an excellent 
interpretation of contemporary social currents and counter cur- 
rents. Thus while the academicians continued to flounder in pre- 
war individualism the modernists stressed the obvious parallel 
between the political and artistic revolutions and attempted to 
create new art forms as the Soviets had created new social institu- 
tions — forms whose monumental conception should correspond to 
the grandiose sweep of these institutions. This was exemplified in 
Tatlin’s Monument to the Third International, in Mayakovsky’s 
poem One Hundred and Fifty Million, in mass pageants and pro- 
cessions of tens and sometime hundreds of thousands. Neutral art 
was condemned. Art must serve the emancipated worker and since 
obviously nothing could better restore the destroyed property, 
compensate for the lost lives and build the new State than a busy 
industry and a healthy human race, there was widespread admira- 
tion for machinery and for “Americanization” of sport and indus- 
try. Meyerhold’s “constructivism” and “bio-mechanics’”’ were 
reflections of this. Constructivism as an art tendency sought to 
create a plastic equivalent of the machine age by emulating the 
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order and precision of science, by utilizing the materials of industry 
(iron, concrete, glass, etc.), by cultivating an artisan’s professional 
skill. Its insistence on utility was interpreted by some artists to 
mean greater economy and simplicity in art; by others as leading 
to ‘‘an irreconcilable war on art” in favor of industry. As adopted 
by Meyerhold for the uses of the theatre it meant the functional 
organization of the stage, that is, only as much of stage properties 
as are needed for the movement of the plot and the exhibition of the 
actor’s art based on bio-mechanics. Bio-mechanics, in turn, meant 
the study of the physiologic and psychologic laws that govern the 
actor’s body as a normally functioning mechanism so that its every 
gesture and movement might be employed with the greatest 
efficiency. Bio-mechanics demanded of each actor the careful 
observation of labor and sport so that he might become complete 
master of his body like an athlete, acrobat or worker. The actor in 
the realist theatre was interested chiefly in fine psychologic nu- 
ances, neglected his physique to the point of neurasthenia and often 
had recourse to stimulants; the new actor should restore the proper 
balance between mind and body. 

Meyerhold’s Cocu Magnifique had scarcely any resemblance to 
the original French production at the Théatre de l’Oeuvre. The 
stage was bare. Curtain, proscenium arch, wings, foot lights, back- 
drop were removed. On the background of the bare wall of the 
building with its open brick work one could see a simple skeleton- 
like construction, a scaffolding designed by Popova, consisting of 
one large black wheel and two small ones, red and white, several 
platforms at various levels, revolving doors, stairs, ladders, chutes 
in square, triangular and rectangular shapes. The wheels moved 
fast or slowly according to the intensity of the action in the play. 
The stage director and even the stage hands were sometimes in 
evidence. The construction lacked unnecessary embellishment and 
was made up of usable parts alone; its levels were so arranged as to 
allow a tremendous amount of action up, down, sideways in every 
direction, concentrated in the smallest amount of space and with 
the least expenditure of energy. Since the construction was made 
of working parts only, the costumes of the actors were conceived 
in the same manner and designed especially for stage use— plain 
overalls of blue denim, alike for all actors, a sort of uniform to dis- 
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tinguish the actor in the exercise of his profession as one distin- 
guishes the baker, the aviator, the miner. The actors were without 
make-up; their speech was not the speech of ordinary conversation 
but a kind of standardized, syncopated recitative carefully calcu- 
lated in its vowel and consonant accents and in its syllabic and 
phrase measures. The entire action of the play proceeded by acro- 
batic movements of the actors up the ladders, down the chutes, 
through the doors and around the construction with leaps, somer- 
saults, dance and march steps, with a zest, a rapidity and vitality 
that kept the audience in constant tension. 

The public was scandalized, the critics were bewildered and 
raised a hue which sent mobs into the theatre. To the accusation 
that he was breaking all theatrical traditions Meyerhold retorted 
that he was deliberately destroying certain pre-war traditions of 
the bourgeois stage only to draw upon older traditions of greater 
theatrical and social significance and therefore more appropriate 
to the present age. The bourgeois theatre with its static and painted 
scenery intended for passive contemplation and enjoyment is a 
legacy from the individualism of the Renaissance; its drama of 
individual passions and problems and the atmosphere of super- 
sensitive nuances in which its actors moved, can only have the 
effect of brakes during the period of revolution. Meyerhold wanted 
a theatre that could energize the people and arouse them to action. 
To this he found the best precedent in the Mediaeval theatres of 
Italy, Spain, England; in old Japan and China, whose actors had 
been marvelous showmen, acrobats, jugglers, clowns, buffoons, 
entertainers with a healthy sense of the grotesque and the ridicu- 
lous. To learn a lesson from these healthy traditions without 
copying them but in order to turn them to account in the light of 
contemporary knowledge and needs, in the light of the lessons from 
factory and laboratory, was Meyerhold’s aim. 

The next productions developed and perfected the methods of 
Cocu Magnifique. The Death of Tarelkin by Sookhovo-Kobylin 
(1922) was the first of a series of Russian classical comedies which 
Meyerhold undertook to show in a new interpretation. The Earth 
Rebellious, rewritten by Tretyakov from Martinet’s La Nuit (1923), 
was an echo of the abortive uprisings in Western Europe. Among 
the several innovations was a cinema screen (later to assume 
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such prominence in the Piscator Theatre) used for projecting 
slogans and pictures and for indicating changes of episodes instead 
of a curtain. 

The Forest by A. N. Ostrovsky (1924) opened a new phase in the 
Meyerhold theatre. If The Dawn and Mystery Bouffe constituted a 
period of preparation, of breaking down old forms no longer vital, 
of seeking after new forms that would bring the theatre closer to 
life, that would weld the people in mass action; if Cocu Magnifique, 
The Death of Tarelkin, The Earth Rebellious represented the period 
of embattled constructivism seeking to demonstrate the supreme 
need of a healthy body and an industrialized state, The Forest begins 
a period of Neo-Realism, not a realism of trompe l’oeil but one 
which utilizes constructivism and bio-mechanism, which simplifies, 
eliminates, organizes, to arrive at verity without being a slave to 
verisimilitude. No production of Meyerhold passed without a 
skirmish; Te Forest plunged him once more into a war. This was 
the breath of life to him. At the outbreak of the revolution while 
some of his distinguished academic colleagues threatened to stop 
playing if the Soviet authorities should appear in the theatre (they 
had raised no objection when obliged to play before the Czar 
previously), Meyerhold lent the whole weight of his prestige to 
support the new State, though he later met with a certain opposition 
from the very source he supported, for failing to follow the manner 
of the hostile academicians. Meyerhold was, therefore, no novice in 
fighting ideologic battles. His new change was no whim or accident; 
it was a new orientation required by new circumstances. His earlier 
productions were done in bold color, loud speech and rough outline, 
so as to attract the attention of people deafened by the clatter of 
the civil war. However, since the introduction of NEP (New 
Economic Policy) in 1921 great changes have taken place in the 
social and economic life of the country. The permanent insurgency 
of the first years has given way to a slow process of reconstruction, 
while some concessions made to anti-social elements led to their 
temporary strengthening and created anew the problem of fighting 
and controlling them. Accordingly, The Forest is at once a warning 
against the dangers lurking in this new situation and a contempo- 
rary interpretation of a classic. 

The Forest was changed from the original five acts into thirty- 
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three episodes. Certain parts were cut, certain scenes were shifted 
out of the order given by the author for the purpose of making the 
satire more striking and keen than the censor would have permitted 
in Ostrovsky’s own time. The elements of buffoonery and gro- 
tesquery were carried throughout in the delineation of the degener- 
ate nobility, the petty merchants and their entourage. The leading 
lady’s lewdness was emphasized by her burning red wig and 
sentimental Whining voice, the unctuous priest had a gold wig and 
beard, a young sap wore green hair, etc. Only the characters that 
are recommended to our sympathy — a servant maid for example 
— were shown in more normal guise. A very effective way of accen- 
tuating character was by “play with objects.’’ Every person was 
shown in association with some object characteristic of him. During 
the performance something was always being done; shaving, 
cleaning the rifle, hanging laundry, swinging around the maypole, 
exercising on the trapeze, playing the accordion. This popular 
instrument was skilfully used to lend a folk rhythm to some episodes 
in the play. The settings by V. Fedorov included no backdrop or 
painted scenery but consisted of a simple, hanging, bridge-like, 
winding road, rising from the foreground to the back, on an incline, 
to a height exceeding the human figure. Meyerhold employed a 
method analogous to cubism. The cubists sometimes contrast the 
painted surface of their canvases by the addition of materials dif- 
ferent in physical property, like newspaper, sand, sawdust. The 
contrast between the real and the artificial produces a striking 
effect. Similarly, Meyerhold had actual fruit, kitchen utensils, 
living pigeons in bold juxtaposition with the purely conventional 
settings and costumes. 

The three plays which followed, though all deserving of the closest 
study, did not quite approach The Forest in importance. Trust 
D. E. (Destruction of Europe, 1924) which treated of “the final 
conflict,” introduced ingenious settings, flat portable wooden 
screens equipped with self-lighting apparatus and supported on 
casters, easily moved around and arranged into a café, a street, 
etc., by the addition of some simple object like a lantern or poster. 
Teacher Bubus by A. Faiko (1925), a comedy exposing the trials of 
a muddle-headed intellectual, proceeded under musical accompani- 
ment furnished by a pianist seated in a niche facing the audience 
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just above the actors. Acting was enriched by “pre-play,” subtle 
pantomime and gesture characterizing a person before he even 
speaks. The Mandate by N. Erdman (1925), which tells the story of 
internal émigrés having a nostalgia for old.times, is one of the better 
contemporary plays, clever in dialogue and keen in satire. 

Roar China by the poet S. Tretyakov (1926) was directed in great 
part by V. Fedorov under supervision of Meyerhold, who was then 
absorbed in the next play, Revisor. Roar China depicts the growing 
self-consciousness of the Chinese masses and their efforts at 
emancipation from the foreign yoke. The entire population of a 
Chinese city is brutually terrorized by an English cruiser because 
one Chinese boatman is falsely accused of killing an American. 
Under the savage bullying of their self-righteous exploiters, the 
Chinese masses become aware of their own interests, acquire a 
human dignity, grope for a way out. The play is deliberately anti- 
imperialist in the portrayal of the pestiferous tourist, the unctuous 
missionary, the coquettish sister of mercy, the sensation seeking 
newspaper correspondent, the bullying officers. The acting resorts 
to “pre-play,” “play with objects” and musical accompaniment. 
The settings (Fedorov) are in three sections, each for a set series of 
episodes: in the background a cruiser of five levels on which sailors 
keep watch and women drink and dance; in the middle ground a 
lake of real water with rowboats plying on it; in the foreground the 
beach where coolies congregate to settle their affairs and voice their 
grievances. The performance ends with the lowering of a screen 
carrying an appeal to support the Chinese revolution. 

Revisor or Inspector General by N. Gogol which followed (1926) 
may be considered the master work of Meyerhold’s revolutionary 
period and certainly one of the outstanding theatrical productions 
in Russia in the last decade. As in the Death of Tarelkin and in The 
Forest, Meyerhold continued his efforts to revamp and reinterpret 
the Russian classics. No sooner was Revisor shown than pande- 
monium broke loose. Meyerhold was attacked for profaning a 
classic and sacrificing social message to tricks of technique. In 
truth he did not intend to produce the work every intelligent Rus- 
sian knows by heart only for the sake of keeping the audience to a 
familiar theme; this was done fittingly by the academic theatres. 
Meyerhold wanted to make patent an entirely new conception of 
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Revisor on the background of Gogol’s complete literary heritage 
and to show the social implications of the play for our own time. 
Gogol was the castigator of a culture in senescence; Meyerhold is 
the prophet or, he would prefer to say, the engineer of a culture in 
its birth. In this production Meyerhold tried to show one from the 
standpoint of the other. Revisor pictures the dishonest bureaucracy 
of a small provincial town in uneasy expectation of an inspector 
sent to investigate their doings. A stranger is mistaken for him, is 
wined and dined and then leaves, not, however, before ridiculing 
his hosts in a letter to his friend. As the letter is intercepted and 
read to the dismay of the bureaucrats, news arrives announcing 
that the true Revisor is coming. 

The censorship in Gogol’s time was ruthless towards the slightest 
non-conformity. Gogol’s accumulated gall would find escape either 
in eerie and fantastic tales or in satire upon places and people 
anonymous beyond recognition. Thus while he really meant to flay 
the high and mighty in Revisor, he had to choose a nameless town- 
let and a picayune hero. Meyerhold for the first time recreated 
Gogol in his true proportions. In addition to all known versions of 
Revisor he drew upon such capital works as “The Dead Souls.” 
Furthermore, he invested the main characters with greater impor- 
tance: the small town mayor assumed the wealth and power of a 
large city governor and his wife became a lax-mannered lady of 
high society. 

The Inspector General was divided into fifteen episodes within 
which Meyerhold contrived to lay bare the base viciousness, the 
empty triviality, the fawning sycophancy, the animal lust of Gogol’s 
grotesque but true world. The settings comprise fifteen doors of 
red, glossy lacquer arranged in a semi-circular line. Two small plat- 
forms of trapezoid shape are propelled during intermission — one 
at a time — by a motor over rails leading from the central doors. A 
third platform is lowered from the top. Upon the few square meters 
of these platforms episodes of the most elaborate composition are 
mounted with numerous actors and accessories. Music has now 
become such an integral part of the performance that Meyerhold 
calls it “musical realism.’’ Choruses, solos, refrains; pauses, dia- 
logue, replicas; even incidental noises of bottles, knives etc. are 
made part of one symphonic harmony. The acting, besides “pre- 
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play” and “play with objects” borrows certain procedures from 
the cinema and the guignol. Thus the wife of the Revisor in the 
scene of her romantic day-dreaming is suddenly faced with the 
heroes of her imagination, scraping uniformed gallants. One even 
shoots himself for love of her. Their stiff wooden gestures, their 
leaping from closets, proclaim their kinship with the guignol, while 
their appearance in response to the woman’s thought is clearly a 
cinematic convention. 

Meyerhold’s finale of the play is particularly original. In it Gogol 
had intended to pronounce the last judgment on the characters of 
Revisor. After the ball celebrating the passing of the storm comes 
the scene in which the intercepted letter from the adventurer is 
read, creating confusion and disappointment. Then like a thunder- 
bolt the true Revisor is announced shortly to arrive. The gathering 
is stupefied and mute, remaining thus for a brief interval before the 
curtain falls. This “mute scene” as actually staged in Russian 
theatres gave in most cases the effect of an anti-climax with no 
more significance than a tableau. Meyerhold changed this entirely. 
We see a noisy crowd at the ball under powerful light of projectors. 
With the appearance of the postmaster and the intercepted letter 
the projectors are extinguished and the crowd huddles together in 
a pyramid listening to the letter as flickering candle light plays 
upon the men and women casting ominous shadows. Pause. Sud- 
denly a galloping march sends the guests in a mad scramble over the 
stage into the auditorium and back to be engulfed in darkness and 
silence. Another pause; then a white screen with big black letters 
announcing the arrival of the Revisor slowly rises revealing the 
mute crowd as Gogol had described it, composed not of living 
beings at all, but of life-like, life-size marionettes in congealed 
attitudes, exactly resembling the characters of the play. The sudden 
realization of the substitution produces a ghastly effect on the 
audience. In this manner Meyerhold rings down the curtain on a 
world doomed to extinction. 

Revisor was followed by the revival of another Russian classic, 
Griboyedov’s The Misfortune of Being Wise (1927) and several 
contemporary plays. 

Such, in brief, is the career of Meyerhold since the revolution. In 
this period his influence was the most powerful leaven in the trans- 
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formation of the Russian theatre, on the right as well as on the left, 
reaching even the stronghold of Stanislavsky, extending to the 
theatres of the smaller nationalities, Jewish, Ukrainian, Tartar, 
passing the borders of Russia to reach Europe and America. What 
is the secret of his power? It is that Meyerhold possesses an active, 
probing intelligence which grasps the trend of events in their 
dynamic continuity and which is so dexterously competent as to 
find the appropriate theatrical language to interpret them. Meyer- 
hold created a new theatre which registered with great sensitiveness 
the growth of a new world in creation. And because he sees the old 
world as decadent and tottering he subjects all its hypocrisy, dull- 
ness, futility and brutality to devastating satire. But his produc- 
tions are not, therefore, unmitigated propaganda. Quite the 
contrary. They are highly entertaining spectacles offering great 
technical variety and parading a rich gallery of human types. It is 
precisely this theatre, so passionately devoted to an ideal, which is 
also more fecund in original technical inventiveness than any 
theatre concerned with pure art. And it would only be mental 
obtuseness to refuse the enjoyment of such mature art because it 
might happen to be the vehicle of a sound idea. 


Louis Lozowick 


Editor’s note: It is announced that Meyerhold and a company of his 
actors will present a repertory of five or six plays in New York, 
starting in January. The productions, sponsored by Mr. Sidney 
Ross, will definitely include Revisor and probably Cocu Magnifique. 
The Theatre Guild plans to produce Meyerhold’s version of Roar 
China independently some time during the winter. 
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AARON COPLAND UP TO NOW 


OMEONE has said that Aaron Copland’s musical ideas are like pennies 
shrewdly invested, rather than pearls advantageously set. This is not a 
fair statement, since it ‘might imply that his works are mere skillful fabrica- 
tions, which is far from the case. It would be more accurate to say that his 
architectural sense is in advance of his sense of style, which is still impure. 
For though it is true that his work as a whole is less often remarkable 
for distinction of material than for the power of construction and develop- 
ment displayed in presenting it, yet there are pearls, too, though these 
are not always 1 in their perfect settings. In all questions of balancing tonali- 
ties, of negotiating transitions, of building up climaxes and preparing 
cadences, Copland generally shows a flawless ear and sense of proportion. 
Moreover, his faculty for discovering unexpected resources in his material, 
for presenting it under all sorts of different aspects, always alive and 
essentially musical, shows great imaginative force — amply compensating 
his lack of richness or abundance in initial ideas. 

What is still lacking, on occasion, is a kind of integrity of sensibility, 
something to give more than a picturesque, or, in certain cases, a merely 
formal unity to his work. This lack is chiefly apparent in his more am- 
bitiously personal works, such as the early Symphony for Organ and 
Orchestra, and in his latest composition, a Symphonic Ode. As a positive 
limitation it is perhaps least apparent in the Trio,! one of his ablest per- 
formances, foreshadowing in style certain characteristics of the Ode, but 
achieving greater unity in this respect than, the latter. This is doubtless 
partly accounted for by the smaller scale on which the Trio was planned, 
but it is due also to a certain picturesqueness in its unity, almost as of a 
convincing character sketch. Eloquent and moving as certain passages are 
(especially the close), it impresses one rather as a prosperous excursion into 
a somewhat limited and special field, than as the full expression of a per- 
sonality. 

The same thing might be said of the Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
(1926), despite its great brilliance. If there was anything to be done on a 
symphonic plan, with the material and idiom of Jazz, it is certain that in 
this Concerto, Copland has triumphantly succeeded in doing it. The Finale 


1“Vitebsk: Study on a Jewish Melody,” for piano violin and ’cello— written 
about a year ago. 
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is essentially Jazz, but in no sense is it dance music — which is less of a 
paradox than it might seem, since the whole problem was to find the ap- 
propriate and independent form for that material, to give it autonomy. 
This is precisely what Copland has done. 

There is, however, one error in the way he builds up the climax of the 
first movement. After a series of four, effectively dovetailed entrances of a 
long expressive phrase for the strings, the four strands of melody become 
so matted that the ear can scarcely disentangle them. Supporting this is a 
heavy harmonic foundation, whose reiterated and uniform motion, suffi- 
cient to attract the ear as a kind of refuge from the intricacies of the upper 
structure, is nevertheless too heavy and mechanical to add much life to the 
movement of the whole. Were the bass’s movements less perceptible, one 
would forget them, and strain to follow the complicated pattern unfolding 
itself above. Were they, on the other hand, freer and more alive, it might 
perhaps add further intricacies to what is intricate enough already, 
but at least it would be homogeneous with the rest: the ear might then 
have nowhere to go, but this would be preferable to sitting dully in a 
cellar. 

Apart from this miscalculation (which might well be less apparent at a 
good performance than one realizes from knowing the score, or from hav- 
ing heard it badly played), the Concerto can hardly be found fault with. 
The zest which he manages to instill into certain rather jaded jazz motifs, 
the skillful disposition of the material, the humour and perfect timing of 
contrasts (not to mention the tense excitement of the close, with its alter- 
nating rhythmic bounds and sudden, quivering halts, as though immo- 
bilized by its very excess of energy) — save this work from being in any 
sense a pastiche, though one is aware of potentialities in Copland, not 
realized here, of achieving a more fruitfully personal style. 

More ambitious, but in a way less successful than the Concerto — less of 
an accomplished tour de force, but richer in promises — is the Symphonic 
Ode.2 In all preceding works, his essential personality has seemed fragmen- 
tary, not wholly liberated. I do not find it wholly so, even in the Ode, but 
the direction in which his style is tending is much clearer and more deci- 
sively individual than it has ever appeared before. The whole first section, 
—the marshalling of those ponderous blocks at the beginning, the vast 
inertia with which they shift and settle, reluctant to get under way, yet 
acquiring momentum inevitably, until they reach the point where they 
must break up and scatter into the feathery brightness of the 4//egro; — 

2 This was to have been performed for the first time by the Boston Symphony last 
spring; but certain rhythmic passages had been noted in a way that was apparently 
too complicated, both for conductor and players, and so had to be noted differently. 
It is to be played in Boston this coming season. 
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in the breadth and gravity of this music one feels that Copland has at last 
brought to light an essence which is entirely his own. 

There are one or two harmonic idiosyncrasies in this work, such as his 
constant use of an interval or chord of two widely spaced notes (a “tenth,” 
to be exact), for which he has an untiring preference. It cannot be denied 
that certain of the uses he puts it to make one see something in this inter- 
val, in its color-value, that one never saw before. But at other times there 
seems to be no reason at all for his using it, except perhaps to be consistent; 
— though the recurrence of what is hardly more than a mannerism is surely 
not what gives a style consistency. Again, in a transitional passage leading 
up to the Pid Mosso Ancora (which in turn bridges over to the Allegro), 
there is some unnecessarily disagreeable dissonance arising from the way 
the bass is written. While two horns are slowly covering a wide upward 
stretch in parallel straight lines, and the violins, an octave higher, em- 
broider on these two lines, pointing and enhancing their upward move- 
ment, the bass, having only a small distance downward to cover in the 
same period, and being consequently in no hurry, dawdles and fumbles 
along, getting in everyone’s way. One wishes Copland had found more 
profitable things for it to do with its spare time. 

The first of these peculiarities of style — the repeated use of the same 
chord — can perhaps be attributed to a certain poverty of harmonic re- 
source, which is noticeable in a good deal of his work, and is evinced also 
by his frequent use of ostinati. (It is possibly the basis of what Mr. Paul 
Rosenfeld refers to as Copland’s “leanness.”) The second peculiarity of 
style is of much smaller consequence. One cannot, on the strength of this 
one short passage, call Copland’s way of writing careless, for there is, in the 
same work alone, far too much evidence to the contrary; for example, at 
the Poco Pid Mosso not far from the beginning, where, over the calm rever- 
berations of a figure deep in the bass (assigned to piano and harp), a muted 
trumpet, a clarinet, a flute and oboe, call and answer each other with 
different fragments of the theme — all in dark and mysteriously spacious 
tranquillity. There is a shift of key very near the beginning of this passage, 
so delicate as to be almost imperceptible in its passing, yet of itself enough 
to show that Copland is anything but insensible to the most subtle inflex- 
ions of musical language. 

So far as his melodic style goes, in certain works previous to the Ode one 
had glimpses of it (in the Prelude of Music for the Theatre and in the Lento 
Molto for String Quartet), but hardly more. The theme of the Ode, and its 
first developments, show a marked advance in substantiality and strength 
of line over anything written before. While the long melody that runs 
through the first movement of the Concerto seems to arise out of an “at- 
mosphere” or ambient mood of sultry lyricism; and the theme of the Finale 
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of the Symphony for Organ and Orchestra seems groping in its contours, 
that of the Ode is entirely self-sufficient and definitive. One may, perhaps, 
find his presentation of it too obviously declamatory (full brasses flanked 
by heavy accents in the bass and high treble), but this does not prevent it 
from speaking for itself, as a line of powerful impulse and free flight. 

He is again, melodically, at his best in the beginning of the slow middle 
section, where the initial phrase of the same theme, from having been at 
first stretched out to cover a wide span, is here reduced to its smallest 
compass (using the same notes). This procedure, together with the really 
genial harmonies that accompany it, give a reserved and recollected charac- 
ter to these measures — perhaps the finest in his entire work. But here again 
he allows us only a glimpse of what might be; for the style of this section as a 
whole is mixed and fragmentary. We are given the beginning of a line, of 
great sobriety and distinction, but in what follows one feels that Copland 
has become involved in “figures” and inventions. Attractive as these 
figures are, and ingenious as developments of the initial idea, they are 
somehow on a less serious, a more “atmospheric” and mood-engendered 
plane than that on which he started. Even where he gives the theme in slow 
syncopation to the english horn: the charming way he rounds off each 
phrase, once by an unexpected drop at the penultimate, the next time by a 
corresponding rise, and a floating, weaving, suspended repetition of the last 
two notes: though by all odds a “good moment,” even this is not really in 
keeping with the beginning. Nor is the in itself beautifully written part 
later on, where the second ‘period of the original theme, played by the 
violas, rises like a fragrant exhalation out of a rich fabric of lower voices; 
—nor where the violins subsequently take up the same phrase, on an al- 
most too caressing change of key. 

It is not through any lack of talent that he goes astray here. Considered 
apart from their context, these passages are all pleasing enough. It is 
rather, as I remarked at the beginning of this study, a unifying integrity 
of style which is lacking. 

The last part of the Ode, or rather the recapitulation and expansion of 
the Allegro, may seem musically empty. The occasion, however, did not 
call for new material of importance. Its length will only seem excessive if 
one forgets the scale on which the piece started. Having opened in such a 
roundly declamatory, almost grandiloquent, manner, it was necessary to 
work up to that pitch again, and, at the close, to surpass it. The prepara- 
tion of the final tonality, the last measures, where eight horns fortissimo 
stride upward till they reach a dizzy peak,.— all this is realized in a mas- 
terly manner. Nor is there any actual weakening or falling off, in the rather 
barren slopes which precede this climax and build it up. One only regrets, 
perhaps, that he should have placed his peak at such a sensational height 
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that all vegetation ceases long before we reach it. In other words, it is 
possible that the work as a whole would have gained in purity and conci- 
sion of style through being reduced in scale. 

In conclusion, it must be added that such detailed criticism as I have at- 
tempted on the work of a man of only thirty, the bulk and average merit of 
whose performance to date are so remarkable, should not be taken too 
seriously. The limitations one is conscious of are by no means necessarily 
inherent; nor can they, as I have said, be ascribed to want of talent; for of 
this he has already shown sufficient abundance to place him in the front 
rank of contemporary musicians. 

THEODORE CHANLER 
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ii October the Museum of Modern Art will inaugurate its second winter. 
What will its policy be, and what place will it take in our life? Last 
winter many people felt tricked because, after opening with some of the 
grandest Cézannes, it then showed works of merely contemporary in- 
terest. They felt that the Museum should buy the best works of modern 
art and install them in a permanent collection, as a guide to our taste. 

These objectors had probably not looked at the junk heaps that various 
collectors of the past fifty years selected as the best of their time; they had 
not considered the Thomy-Thierry in the Louvre, with its Ziems, or the 
Suasso Museum in Amsterdam, with its Israels, or our own Katherine 
Lorilard Wolfe Bequest in the Metropolitan Museum, with its “rep- 
resentative moderns” of 1870 — Cazin and Meissonier. Once the Museum 
of Modern Art starts such a permanent collection with which to excom- 
municate and canonize, its usefulness ends. Its function is not to judge, but 
to show us our time and leave us to judge. It should be the clearing house 
for our enthusiasms; it exists to give us our fill of folly, and follies must be 
fresh to stimulate. 

For instance, we hear that prices have dropped for many contemporary 
painters in Paris. What will the dealers’ next racket be? Willit be the Eng- 
lish craze for Magnasco and the Bolognese, or the French revival of Dela- 
croix? Or will it be fresh contemporary painters? — Masreel perhaps. 
Whatever it is, the Museum of Modern Art should show it to us and give 
us a chance to make up our minds about it. Besides dealers’ rackets it should 
show us private enthusiasms that have not been aired enough for us to 
judge them, — it should show us posters and photographs. (We hear, by 
the way, that Atget is coming.) And are there interesting artists working in 
Australia, Japan, South Africa, Brooklyn? 

All this is not said to criticize, but to defend the Museum of Modern 
Art against those who do not value its chic and pertinence, but condemn 
it for those very virtues. We think the directors of the Museum could not 
have been better chosen. They have an impresario’s flair for springing the 
right surprise at the right instant, for releasing the early Burchfields this 
spring, for casting Seurat with Cézanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin, for 
playing up Winslow Homer against Eakins, for makinga side show of Paul 
Klee, with placarded arrows pointing the entrance. Each of their an- 
nouncements was like a menu of fresh foods that we were eager to taste 
and browse on, or taste and spit out. 
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In ten years most of these enthusiasms will raise our hottest blushes, 
but what of that, if there is no permanent collection to fix our gawkiness 
as in some “fadograph of a yestern scene’? And perhaps we might have 
more grateful memories, like the men who were initiated to Cézanne in 
1905 or so. 

All this activity absolves the Metropolitan Museum of responsibility 
toward contemporary production and thereby points its path definitely 
toward the past. The Metropolitan shirks its duty when it exhibits Czecho- 
slovak glass, or Arthur B. Davies, or Swedish rugs, or department store 
decorations. Its calling is for higher matters. It should follow the precedent 
of Burlington House, of Dr. Valentiner in Detroit and of its own great 
Spanish Exhibition. It should, in other words, tap the ancient treasures 
that lie hidden in private collections. Its Spanish Exhibition was not very 
well chosen (it included a couple of most dubious el Grecos) and it was 
hung any old way, and yet it was by all odds the outstanding artistic 
event of the winter in New York, for it brought together some unforgetta- 
ble paintings, such as the el Greco Agony in the Garden, and the Bullring 
by Goya, or whoever. We came out with other eyes than those we had 
brought in, reconsidering Goya in the light of el Greco, and settling a whole 
new hierarchy in our heads. The Metropolitan should follow up its almost 
only triumph. It might hold a Byzantine Exhibition, an Exhibition of 
Ingres-David-Isabey-Houdon, and many more. 

As it is, the Metropolitan scatters out little sops to everybody; to manu- 
facturers, to decorators, to dabblers in “modernity,” and so satisfies no- 
body. It should have the courage to confine itself to the past. Its task is in 
a way harder than that of the Museum of Modern Art, for it should judge 
the past, and select only what is still of interest. Works of art, like people, 
die; sometimes they come to life again (like el Greco) and sometimes not. 
A museum should exhibit only what is alive for its time. (For instance, the 
Barbizon and Hudson River painters are for the time being dead, and should 
be laid off in the vaults.) Has the Metropolitan the necessary nose for 
death? A glance into their forlorn halls of painting will convince anyone to 
the contrary. The Louvre itself is hardly more cluttered with rummage, and 
even the very Louvre has given up its Salon Carré, such as we still have at 
the head of the main stairs. The dispersal and absorption of the Have- 
meyer collection this autumn should be the signal for the entire rehanging 
of all the galleries of painting. Yet, will it be? Just how much can one expect 
from curators of painting who let Titians slip their hands because they are 
too cocksure and negligent to take an X-ray photograph? Quis custodiet 
istos custodes? 

A. Hyatr Mayor 
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CRITERIONISM 


Mr. M. Belgion is possibly a Criterion product but his thought 
is not quite careful enough. The services of the Criterion shd. be 
justly appreciated. The Criterion has tried to establish, and in meas- 
ure succeeded in establishing a medium for careful criticism as dis- 
tinct from the slop that preceded it (Chestertonian decade in English 
journalism). Almost the sole use of a decent academic publication 
is that it gives the livelier writers something definite to object to. 
You can not rebel against a quagmire. At least there is no use trying 
to demolish a quagmire by artillery fire, however well directed. 

English criticism in the period before Mr. Eliot assumed control 
of it, was an unqualified mess of inaccurate statements, of state- 
ments made without clear, and in most cases without honest, mo- 
tive. The English disease was mush-headed stupidity; the American 
disease ignorance, as for example the almost incredible ignorance of 
Mr. S., the editor of the pretentious “ 4#/antic”’ (favored by timid- 
ity, as for example Miss Lowell’s in her unwillingness to expose the 
indecent paucity of the editor’s intellectual clothing). The two 
maladies required different medicine. 

In Mr. Belgion’s essay God Is Mammon'it appears to me that one 
or two inaccurate statements are due simply to lack of proper in- 
formation. I mean that if he had read Confucius (not Bertie’s or 
anybody else’s views on Confucius) with a clear mind, he wd. not 
luave made these remarks. Any ass or any propagandist can make 
remarks containing 70 or 60 per cent of probability. We are now 
fighting for the higher percentages of accuracy. 

The Criterion has the limitations of its tendencies. In trying to 
rectify America my own method for the past twenty years has been 
that of heaving masses of fact into it, of heaving in whole authors 
whose donné wd. serve to prevent recurrence of certain inexacti- 
tudes, and in the presence of whom certain types of imbecile must 
supposedly be forced to shut off their prevailing yawps. In so 
doing I have perhaps showed a touching faith in the perceptive 

1Hound & Horn Vol. III, No. 3. April-June 1930. 
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powers of my contemporaries. Mr. Eliot, surrounded by British 
suet, has not had any such confidence and has “‘relied”’ on, or ten- 
tatively employed, the method of increasingly guarded abstract 
statement; patient, O Castor and O Pollux how patient, explanation. 

The danger of the Criterion policy is that one can not indulge 
continually in a diet of dead crow without its tainting the breath. 
You can not spend so much of your time analyzing the imperfec- 
tions of deadand moribund writing without some odour of the under- 
taker’s establishment penetrating the pages of the review. The 
polite assumption, in England, is that the reader has read all the 
great works of literature and can therefore afford time for the 
inferior works. This is a false assumption, ignorance in England 
being almost as great as that in America. In England it is less notice- 
able because the stupidity has the greater salience. 

The for the moment boomed and discussed Maritain is, I sup- 
pose, an enemy of the human race. No man who was not wd. rake 
up the topics.of Luther, Calvin and Rousseau. I suspect Mr. Belgion 
of a touch of misanthropy when he introduces the names of Lipp- 
man and Gide. It is all very well to say that Mr. Belgion and Mr. 
Eliot and Mr. Arvin are acting as burial squad. We suspect them of 
having dug up the corpses for the sake of having a funeral. 

The whole of, what shall we call it, “French Bloomsbury,” has 
for ten years been engaged in digging up not the corpses of person- 
alities but the corpses of ideas, for the sake of decorating the 
chambres ardentes. It is not that these ideas and mental attitudes 
are always absolutely without excuse; it is that they are unsuited 
to the present emergency, and that (oh yes, we know the little so- 
phistication that is trumped up to meet this, but it don’t work) 
not only are these playthings unsuited to the present job, but they 
will not stand in the presence of the best thought considered outside 
the limits of historic time, 7.e. recorded thought from Thales and 
Confucius to Cocteau and Picabia. 

There can be measure in most things. Gourmont advised us to 
go home and put up our shutters; but the ivory tower attitude was 
overdone. There were not enough active and alert fool-killers, and 
Europe fell into war. There is need for alertness but it has a proper 
scope and direction. It shd. be focused upon active and imminent 
perils. You can not simply omit notice of decomposition. 
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Ulysses is the one answer to and diagnosis of the Daily Mail. 
Before Joyce built that marvellous cloaca, the Daily Mail was a 
nameless horror pervading the air and sky, a mixture of inaccuracy, 
sentimentality, clichés, ideés recues, rhetoric, propaganda. Wynd- 
ham Lewis has more recently spent his energies in attacking con- 
temporary imbecilities. Even if his revolutionary simpleton were 
as much a repudiation of dangers he had himself incurred as por- 
trayal of external phenomena, it wd. be a serviceable figure. I take 
Lewis and Joyce as types of men making approvable attack 
on intolerable contemporary conditions. This is as far removed 
as Elysium from Tartarus from M. Gide diddling around 
with the question of somebody or other’s being worried or 
peeved about some obsolete, finikin question of Christian con- 
science. 

I take it (at least a recent work published in Paris tells me)? that 
I have done something toward bringing sound French writing into 
America. And I strongly object to watching the import of frippery 
that is likely to waste 5 or 10 years of American time. I remember 
some young gentlemen in London who, faced with Gaudier- 
Brzeska’s sculpture, promptly took to collecting Victoriania, 
stuffed birds and blue glass. The whole kit and bilin’ of the n.r.f. 
has shown a similar mentality (Gide, Valéry, etc.) in varying de- 
grees, with minor variants. 

If I were a Christian it strikes me that I shd. prefer an out and 
out Atheist or Deist to some chap who took up Christianity as if 
it were a new style of lace cuff and who thought the communion 
wafer was a species of aspirin tablet. Looking at history it appears 
to me that the unity of Christendom was lost when the Church lost 
confidence in its own dogma, no longer believing that meditation 
on truth wd. inevitably lead to agreement with the Church’s 
teaching. 

A more or less recent citation of Lenin wd. lead me to think that 
the “reds” are in a similar predicament. The page of Lenin (New 
Masses Oct., 1929) was cut off from its context and I doubt its being 
a complete statement of his position. No man who believes he is 
right will object to honest statement by his opponents; he will 

2 Taupin’s “Influence of French Symbolism on American Poetry,” Paris, 1930 
(to be reviewed in these pages shortly). 
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merely insist on their recognizing the facts and not faking con- 
clusions.’ 

Historically, I believe that the Christian unity was lost because 
the high ecclesiasts had simply forgotten theology. They were no 
longer interested in the difference of substance and accident, and 
not sufficiently instructed to know when a given teaching was or 
was not heretical. After the split, the irreconcilable positions are 
defined in the correspondence between Leibniz and Bossuet. 
Passons. 

I am against stopping to argue about free will and the immortal- 
ity of the soul in the midst of an explosion or a shipwreck. With 
European civilization going to Hell and America not getting on 
with the work fast enough to have a bearable civilization ready to 
take on when Europe collapses, I am against frittering away so 
much time. It takes as much critical acumen to pick out the sound 
and living topics for discussion, to select the vital writers of the 
present, i.e. May, June, July, 1930, as it does to write elaborate 
estimates of the failures of 1890 and 1904. In fact it takes consider- 
ably more critical sense. If in many cases it permits less extended 
verbal manifestation, so much the worse for those who think verbal 
manifestation at relatively low intensity is the chief aim in life. 


Ezra Pounp 
3Several New Masses writers seem to have forgotten that revolution is a means, 


not an end. One moves from somewhere to somewhere else, and a recognition of 
both localities can do no harm. 
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The Editors 

Tue Hounp & Horn 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

In his essay entitled ‘The Definition of Humanism” (Tue Hounp 
& Horn, July, 1930), Mr. Robert Shafer refers to an article of mine 
called “The Fallacy of Humanism,” and proceeds to say: “Mr. 
Eliot liked this so well that he not only printed it in Te Criterion, 
but used it extensively in the writing of his ““Second Thoughts” — 
alluding, of course, to Mr. Eliot’s “Second Thoughts about Hu- 
manism,”’ published in your issue of July, 1929. 

So long as Mr. Shafer contents himself with believing, even in 
print, that his critical opponents are dishonest, ignorant, abusive 
(this from Mr. Shafer!), muddled, and incompetent, there is only 
one inference that gentlemen will make, and only one inference that 
they will fail to make explicit. And when Mr. Shafer accuses one of 
his opponents of borrowing ideas from another opponent, as he 
accuses Mr. Eliot of borrowing from me, he will go serenely unre- 
buked — until, as in the present instance, there happens to be docu- 
mentary evidence to refute him. 

I know, from correspondence with Mr. Eliot, that his “Second 
Thoughts about Humanism” was finished before my essay reached 
him, and that his reference to my essay therein was added later, out 
of the generosity that a critic sometimes feels for a fellow critic. 
Since Mr. Eliot is obviously “‘a gentleman or noble person in virtu- 
ous and gentle discipline” — I quote from a quotation of Mr. Shaf- 
er’s — he cannot be expected to defend himself against such an 
attack. I have Mr. Eliot’s letters to prove my point. I am sure the 
Editors of Tae Hounp & Horn will help to vindicate, by printing 
this letter, the gentle discipline that Mr. Eliot’s critic so much 
admires. 

ALLEN TaTE 
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GERARD MANELEY HOPKINS, §.]. 


Gerard Mantey Hopkins, S.J. By G. F. Labey, 
S.F. New York. Oxford University Press. 1930. $3.00. 


Tue Poems or Gerarp Maney Hopkins, S.J. 
Edited by Robert Bridges. New York. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1930. $3.50. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins was born in 1844. He went to school at 
Highgate where Keats and Coleridge had been educated and there 
won the prize for poetry. In 1862 he went to Oxford where he became 
invélved in the end of the Oxford movement, came under Pusey’s 
influence, then, much to Pusey’s annoyance, became a Catholic 
and was received into the Church in 1866. Two years later he en- 
tered the Society of Jesus and died at the age of 45 while teaching 
Greek and Latin in the University of Dublin. Thirty-three years 
later Robert Bridges published the small volume of his verse which 
Saintsbury in his huge work on prosody refers to as dead poetry, 
but this year these poems are being reprinted with additions to the 
original volume and the Oxford University press has published his 
life, by a member of his Order. 

This biography is disappointing. Perhaps it ought to be a relief 
to find a man who does not invent false solutions to psychological 
problems, but Father Lahey does not seem to be conscious of any 
problems to be solved. He obviously has set out to write the life of 
a poet, but though this poet was a Jesuit, of his religious life he tells 
us almost nothing. We have details about his family, his childhood, 
his school and college years, but a curtain falls over him when he 
enters the Order as though all that happened to him there could 
be taken for granted. We see him again, it is true, in his correspond- 
ence with Newman, Canon Dixon and Coventry Patmore. The 
charm and solidity of his mind appear in these letters and the 
profound respect he seemed able to inspire in these men who were 
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all much older than he. But of the Jesuits he lived with we have 
only a few trite notices that they wrote about him after his death. 
What little we are told of his religious life serves only to suggest 
questions which are never answered. 

Why to begin with did Hopkins turn away from the Oratory 
where Newman would gladly have received him? We have a letter 
from Newman approving the young man’s choice but approving 
without comment. One supposes that the severer discipline of the 
Jesuit order appealed to him; but how did it appeal? We are told 
that in school Hopkins showed an extravagant taste for self-dis- 
cipline. Was it asceticism that chiefly attracted him, or was there 
also an intellectual attraction? We have two photographs of him. 
The first is placed by Robert Bridges as a frontispiece to his poems. 
A delicate, beautiful face, a family likeness to many English poets, 
to Keats and Shelley and Swinburne, a sensuous mouth and eyes 
looking out at the world. The face of youth such as he himself 
describes it in Morning, Midday and Evening Sacrifice: 


“The dappled die-away 
Cheek and wimpled lip, 
The gold-wisp, the airy-grey 
Eye, all in fellowship —” 


Then there is one of him as priest. The reproduction in the biography 
is the most convincing. He is perhaps not more than thirty; but 
it is an ageless face. All the youth has been burned out. The mouth 
has become firmer but less alive. The eyes are no longer looking out; 
they are turned towards an invisible world. It is the face of one 
who has achieved serenity through suffering. What steps brought 
about this change? 

In convent and monastery schools there is a part of the building 
belonging exclusively to the community to which the children, 
because they are not allowed to go there, add imaginary mysteries. 
Father Lahey observes these traditions. He allows us to enter only 
into the visitor’s parlor, a room that has been furnished carefully 
but without conviction, to suit our worldliness. We are left to won- 
der about those bleak corridors of the religious life. Perhaps t is 
by accident that there are a few passages in the book through which 
we get glimpses into the inner rooms. These are mostly found in the 
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short chapter at the end devoted to his character. There is, for 
instance, a quotation from a Jesuit contemporary: 


“He was also most sensitive and this caused him to suffer much. I have 
rarely known any one who sacrificed so much in undertaking the yoke of 
religion. If I had known him outside, I should have said that his love of 
speculation and originality of thought would make it almost impossible for 
him to submit his intellect to authority.” (p. 132) 


In another place, referring to his interest in Duns Scotus, the 
author says: 


“This avocation for Scotism eventually became a passion with him 
(despite the fact that Jesuit theologians are Thomistic), so that he was 
often embroiled in minor duels of intellect.” (pp. 131-2) 


Now Scotism as I understand it, and we wish Father Lahey would 
explain it better, was a reaction against the rigidity of the Summa, 
a theology allowing more freedom for individual thought and so 
more scope for mysticisim. 

Lastly come the scraps saved out of the diary of what Hopkins 
called “Intellectual Phenomena.” Father Lahey has reprinted all 
that he could find in this pertaining to his spiritual life, but he 
makes no comment on the destruction of his spiritual diary, nor 
on the fact that he made no contribution to the spiritual literature 
of his Order. It is obvious that, as a religious, Hopkins was not con- 
sidered interesting; and this seems hardly credible to any who have 
read his verse. Were his originality of thought and his Scotism 
counted against him? 

In spite of Father Lahey’s flat refutation of the ‘““many writers” 
who “‘have drawn tragic portraits of Hopkins” — and the tragic 
portraits have undoubtedly been exaggerated — one cannot 
down the idea that Hopkins was thwarted, that though he found 
much consolation in his calling and showed perfect loyalty and 
devotion to the Society, something nevertheless prevented the full 
blooming of his talents. 

There are two possible explanations of this. The Jesuit Order does 
not encourage mysticism. It is a militant Order and its members 
are trained as soldiers. The training is physical and mental and 
temperamental. The furthest recesses of man’s consciousness are 
investigated and disciplined. All unconscious acts are eliminated 
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—one might say that the third dimension is removed for the 
sake of a fourth. Such training tends to desiccate the average 
man and certain temperaments of the creative and artistic type 
are unsuited to it. This leads to the second explanation. Apart 
from being unsuited to the discipline, was there a double aim 
in Hopkins’ life that, because it was so essential a part of his 
character, would have thwarted his success under any circum- 
stances? For all his absorption in religion, in spite of the “Cliffs 
of fall frightful sheer no-man-fathomed” that his spirit knew, in 
spite of his renunciation of poetry during his seven years’ novitiate, 
it seems that Hopkins remained an intellectual and a man of letters. 
Now a consciousness of literature as a thing of essential value is 
perhaps irreconcilable with mysticism. One cannot help hurting the 
other if they are allowed to exist side by side in positions of equal 
authority. Whether essential to his character or not it is certain 
that the Order encouraged this double aim. He was professor of 
Latin and Greek, and, besides that, was preparing notes on Homer 
and Aristophanes and on English dialects, and though poetry was 
never allowed to be more than a hobby, yet, judging by the in- 
tricacy of his new prosody, it must have absorbed him deeply. On 
the other hand, his religious life and spiritual preoccupation kept 
him from fulfilling his poetic talent. That he must have known this 
and felt the importance of what he was neglecting seems to appear 
in one of his letters to Coventry Patmore. He had been urging Pat- 
more to write. “‘If not done soon it will never be done, to the end of 
eternity.” (p. 62) Eternity was a big word to use. Was he thinking 
of his own wasted gift? Then one cannot help reading between the 
lines in his charming letter to Dixon, whom he had never met, 
telling of his admiration for certain poems of his. 


ce 


. and then I knew what I should feel myself in your position if I 
had written and published works, the extreme beauty of which the author 
himself the most keenly feels, and they had fallen out of sight at once and 
have been (you will not mind my saying it, as it is, I suppose, plainly true) 
almost wholly unknown: then, I say, I should feel a certain comfort to be 
told they had been deeply appreciated . . . and had not been published 
quite in vain . . .”’ (p. 80). 


And finally there is the record of a deep poetical understand- 
ing in his remarkable criticism of Keats in which, defending his 
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sensuality, he compares him to the young Shakespeare (p. 
is 

But we must not forget in examining these symptoms of frus- 
tration in Hopkins’ life that he was a Jesuit, to whom personal 
success is a thing of no importance. In becoming a priest he chose 
to immolate himself. A young man of great poetical promise re- 
nounced the profession of letters to serve God more directly — that 
he was forced back into scholarship — that his spiritual gifts were 
set aside as of no great value — that poems were inevitably written 
which, because of the force of his talent and the lack of time allowed 
for writing them, were necessarily imperfect, was a part of this im- 
molation. Whatever meagreness we may find in Father Lahey’s 
book it has made clear this one theme of sacrifice — the only im- 
portant one in Gerard Hopkins’ life. We have, moreover, some proof 
that this complete renouncement of self led him as far, in the short 
time allotted, as his genius may have been capable of going; and that 
more time was what he chiefly needed. Hopkins died at forty-five and 
there are signs in his last poems of a new mastery and of a serenity of 
style not to be found in his earlier work. The mystical sonnets are 
the best examples of this. They are written as Father Lahey tells 
us in the “dark night of the spirit.”” The apparent despair in them is 
not to be taken as a complaint for trials too hard to bear. They are 
the record of a state familiar to contemplatives who have advanced 
on the mystic way, a dark tunnel through which all must pass, an 
antechamber to their union with God. 

The verse of these poems is simple and direct. The intricacies 
of prosody and diction have been fused into a solemn music that 
cannot distract us from his thought. There is nothing tentative, for 
instance, in the following: 


“Thou art indeed just, Lord, if I contend 

With thee; but, sir, so what I plead is just. 
Why do sinners’ ways prosper? and why must 
Disappointment all I endeavour end? 

Wert thou my enemy, O thou my friend, 
How wouldst thou worse, I wonder, than thou dost 
Defeat, thwart me? Oh, the sots and thralls of lust 
Do in spare hours more thrive than I that spend, 
Sir, life upon thy cause. See, banks and brakes 
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Now, leavéd how thick! lacéd they are again 
With fretty chevril, look, and fresh wind shakes 
Them; birds build — but not I build; no, but strain, 
Time’s eunuch, and not breed one work that wakes. 
Mine, O thou lord of life, send my roots rain.” 

* * * * * 


It is fortunate that any of his poems survive. They were written 
for himself, because he had to write, and, though he sent them to 
his friends, to Robert Bridges and Coventry Patmore and Canon 
Dixon, they discouraged him from publication. In those days of 
limpid Tennysonian syntax they were considered too obscure. 
This obscurity, though it has not entirely disappeared, has faded 
for us, not only because verse has in general become more intricate 
and cryptic than it was in the 80’s, but also because, though the 
obscurity is often due to a too close packing in of thought, it can in 
many cases also be imputed to the fact that Hopkins was trying 
to do something with the language that others have tried since, 
but that was unknown to his English contemporaries. 

Hopkins was an innovator in two ways — in prosody and in his 
use and arrangement of words. Father Lahey has an interesting 
chapter on his prosody that helps to clarify Hopkins’ very difficult 
preface to the poems. He was one of the first to advocate scansion 
by stress rather than by syllabic feet. He heard new rhythms that 
were more complicated and less regular than the smooth-flowing 
verse of his time. By scanning several verses for us according to his 
theories Father Lahey shows us what these were, makes it easier 
for us to hear the music of his verse, to understand why he some- 
times had to accent his beats, and why for instance he allowed 
himself such vagaries as to break a word in two for the rhyme as 
in The Wind Hover: 

“T cdught/this mér/ning mér/ning’s mi/nion, king-/ 
dém of daylight’s /dauphin, /dapple-dawn-drawn/Falcon, in his/riding/” 
(Lahey 102-3) 


There is often a turgid quality in his versification that comes from 
lack of sureness, and sometimes his sounds are as harsh and ugly 
as Browning’s worst, though for very different reasons. But when 
he does succeed one is conscious of a new richness of sound, an 
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orchestration of vowels and consonants and varying feet that makes 
one wonder if Hopkins’ genius, given a freer rein, was not of weight 
and originality at least equal to any in the Nineteenth Century. 
Take The Leaden Echo: 


“How to kéep — is there any Any any, is there none such, nowhere known 
some, bow or brooch or braid or brace, lace, latch or catch or key to keep 
Back Beauty, keep it, beauty, beauty, beauty, . . 
from vanishing away?” 


There is a nervous driving force in this poem that bulges and 
eddies like the waters of torrent. Or take the first stanza of the 
Wreck of the Deutschland: 


“Thou mastering me 
God! giver of breath and bread; 
World’s strand, sway of the sea; 
Lord of living and dead; 
Thou hast bound bones and veins in me, fastened me flesh, 
And after it almost unmade, what with dread, 
Thy doing: and dost thou touch me afresh? 
Over again I feel thy finger and find thee.” 


In regard to the other innovation, his new diction, Father 
Lahey says very little. As a child, Hopkins was taught painting and 
music, and showed great aptitude for both. It seems as though in 
his poetry he had not forgotten them. The sound and color of the 
words is as important to him as their meaning. 

In such lines as 


“Wiry and white-fiery whirlwind-swivelléd snow 
Spins to the widow-making unchilding unfathering deeps.” 
(The Wreck of the Deutschland) 
or 
““My aspens dear, whose airy cages quelled, 
Quelled and quenched in leaves the leaping sun,” 
(Binsey Poplars) 


He has found combinations of sound that apart from their meaning 
create the emotion he is trying to reproduce. Mallarmé and Rim- 
baud were doing the same thing in France but carrying it much 
further from grammar and accepted syntax. The old rules of the lan- 
guage still hold Hopkins, and his intricacy is partly due to the fact 
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that he is never willing to break the logical sequence; he tries to 
make a grammatical statement that is at the same time an image 
of the kind that doesn’t need grammar. He was aiming in the direc- 
tion that was to lead to modern writing. There is a curious likeness 
to his language in some descriptive passages of Ulysses; such a 
phrase as 
“Blue bloom is on the 
Gold pinnacled hair.” (1922 ed. p. 245) 


or of incoming tide 


“It flows purling, widely flowing, floating foam-pool, flower unfurling.” 
(p. 49) 
and of waves 


“The white maned sez horses, champing, brightwindbridled,” (p. 38) 


are by Joyce and might be by Hopkins. Whether or not there is any 
connection between them (Joyce was ten years old and already 
at his Jesuit school when Hopkins died in Dublin) it seems as 
though, thirty years apart in time, from the opposite ends of 
experience and with very different goals in view — if one can call 
Joyce’s disintegration a goal— these two men were trying to 
wring a new suppleness out of English. 

But how mention Joyce without remembering a great many 
things about Jesuits? Since Father Lahey does not help us one is 
tempted to turn to Ulysses. Discounting Joyce’s blasphemous reac- 
tion against his Catholic childhood, the portrait of Father Conmee 
is obviously accurate enough to give some idea of Hopkins’ sur- 
roundings. 


“The superior, the very reverend John Conmee S. J. reset his smooth 
watch in his interior pocket as he came down the presbytery steps. Five 
to three. Just nice time to walk to Artane. What was that boy’s name 
again? Dignam, yes. Vere dignum et justum est.” ..... (1922 ed. p. 210) 


There are four pages of this sort of thing out of which emerges 
a terrifying full length portrait of an automaton, finished and 
smooth and cheerful in every movement and able to fulfil any 
function that could be asked of him. I do not mean to suggest 
that the Jesuits Hopkins lived with were all like that, but there 
may well have been a few of them and it is likely that they were 
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in positions of authority and had small sympathy for one who 
could write 


«“ 


. of a rack 
“Where, selfwrung, selfstrung, sheathe- and shelterless, 
thoughts against thoughts in groans grind.” 
(Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves) 


A man of Hopkins’ temperament could not live the organized 
religious life without suffering; but is there any life in which he 
could have found less? His heroic solution was the deliberate choice 
of hardship. He took it as the proof of the reality of his spiritual 
joys — and it became the substance of his life and of his poetry. 

This attitude is very alien to the optimistic materialism of the 
19th century. It is true that a type of literary mysticism was in 
vogue towards the end of it — Rossetti, Francis Thompson, Alice 
Meynell. These and others appear to have been charmed by the 
spiritual life, but what they tell us about it is not convincing. 
They only repeat what they have heard and imagine what they 
would like to feel. Hopkins, on the other hand, writes only of his 
own experience. He is never derivative. Perhaps one must go back 
to the 17th century to find in English an equal solidity of spirit. 

T. S. Eliot has lately published a volume of religious verse in 
which there is a sustained perfection of language that Hopkins 
never achieved, but it, too, is written from the outside. It is like 
a beautiful gate into the inner country. He has built it for us out 
of ancient prayers and poems and symbols. He has made us heirs 
to his reading and to the emotions that reading gave him. But 
Hopkins never quotes, not even from the Liturgy. He has so much 
to say that is his own, and when he takes us into his inner landscape, 
though he uses no familiar phrases to describe it, yet we know 
that we are seeing the same country that St. Teresa and St. Augus- 
tine describe. 


“O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed.” ... . 
(Sonnet: No worst, there is none) 


“TI am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep decree 


Bitter would have me taste: my taste was me;” ..... 
(Sonnet: J wake and feel) 
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“Not, Pll not carrion comfort, Despair, not feast on thee; 
Not untwist-slack they may be — these last strands of man 
Inime. 44.2"; 

(Sonnet: Carrion Comfort) 


Out of these depths he calls to the help that surely comes. 
As in the sonnet to Patience: 


“And where is he who more and more distils 
Delicious kindness? — He is patient. Patience fills 
His crisp combs, and that comes those ways we know.” 
(Sonnet: Patience hard thing!) 


Or in the sonnet called Peace: 


“When will you ever, Peace, wild wood dove, shy wings shut, 
Your round me roaming end, and under by my boughs? 


RR OR OK: 


O surely, reaving Peace, my Lord should leave in lieu 
Some good! And so he does leave Patience exquisite, 
That plumes to peace thereafter.” 


Even in passages as short as these one cannot avoid Hopkins’ 
mannerisms, what he himself calls his queerness. There are many 
passages and some whole poems that are obscure and clumsy. 
The Bugler's First Communion is so rough and ugly that one wonders 
why it was included by Bridges except as a metrical experiment. 
It seems in this case and in that of a few others that the ugliness is 
due to more than lack of experience and fluency. There is some- 
times in Hopkins a Wordsworthian lack of taste — an emotional 
naiveté that is embarrassing. Whether this was due to the narrow- 
ness of his experience or was inherent, leads into a fog of surmise; 
at any rate in certain of his poems this is what repels us more even 
than the stiffness of his technique. 

Patmore said of his poems that they had veins of pure gold set 
in impenetrable quartz. They seem to me to be more like fragments 
of great sculpture half hidden by rubble. A little patience will yield 
us a beauty that will become a part of our mind’s possession. 


HesTeR PICKMAN 
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COLT, STRANGER AND THE 
DESERT TREE 


Anasasis. 4 Poem by St.-}. Perse. With a translation 
into English by T. S. Eliot. London. Faber and Faber 
Limited. 1930, Ios. 6d. 


Mr. Eliot has been at pains to translate, write a preface for, and 
persuade his own publishers to bring out what appears to be an 
accurate text of the original French of M. St.-J. Perse’s 4nabase. 
Other European poets may have been more fortunate in their 
translators; none in our time has been presented to England and 
America under more impressive auspices. 

Of the poet who calls himself St.-J. Perse one hears that his name 
is Saint-Léger Léger, that he was born in the Antilles, has for some 
years been in the foreign service of France, and in the course of his 
career has lived much in the East and the tropics. The French use 
POrient to designate the Near East, the country lying between, 
say, the Balkans and Persia. 4nadbase, like its predecessor, Eloges, 
should seem to be situated in these parages, and like Eloges, the 
later work treats of the life of a primitive folk. From an exposition 
of this poem which M. Lucien Fabre published some years ago in 
the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Mr. Eliot has borrowed a series of 
interpretative titles for its ten movements or cantos. So expounders 
of Ulysses used to proffer us descriptive titles of its numbered 
chapters. Briefly, Anabase is the epic of an Asiatic conqueror! who 
plans the founding of a city, consults his priests, builds his city, 
undertakes a restless march across wide deserts to a new country, 
is acclaimed, and cannot find tranquillity for dreams of conquest 
overseas. “The poem,” Mr. Eliot says, “is a series of images of 
migration, of conquest of the vast spaces in Asiatic wastes.’ He 
makes no mention of the Song which precedes and the other Song 
which follows the ten divisions called 4nabase, and it may be that 


1 Probably Syrian: see the reference, pp. 52-3, to the Seleucidae, which Mr. 
Eliot, for his own reasons, prefers to write with a small s. 
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they were included by the poet for no reason at all. Yet, this is 
improbable: they stand like the door into and the door out of 
Anabase proper, porches of a palace which bear their own hiero- 
glyphs and are perhaps an index to what transpires inside. In the 
opening “stanza” of the first Song we read: 


Un homme mit des baies améres dans nos 
mains. Etranger. Qui passait. Et 

voici qu’il est bruit d’autres provinces 

a mon gré. 


It would be well to know who speaks, and who is the Stranger. Is 
this the conqueror inspiring the poet? Is it a foreign story-teller or 
soothsayer inspiring the conqueror to new conquest? He brings news 
“to my liking, of other provinces,” a reference followed by mention 
of a rush of wind out of a bronze tree, which, since the Anabasis 
begins soon after, may be the voice of the Stranger (1) telling his 
own conqueror story, (2) chanting to the conqueror, or (3) symboliz- 
ing poetry itself singing to the poet. The carving at the bottom of 
the door which shuts upon this Anabasis contains these lines: 


Mais de mon frére le poéte on a eu des 
nouvelles. I] a écrit encore une chose 
trés douce. Et quelques-uns en eurent 
connaissance. . 


There is assuredly some relation between the closing song and the 
opening song; the two are related to the ten divisions which sepa- 
rate them; it is probable that they hold a key to the poem. Mr. 
Eliot says nothing about them (or was it M. Fabre who omitted 
mention of them?). “It is better to read such a poem six times,” 
Mr. Eliot says, “and dispense with a preface.” But when a poem 
opens with a colt, bronze leaves, bitter berries, a Stranger — all 
symbols patently composed into an allegory —if one is, in a pref- 
ace, to elucidate the poem at all, one ought to begin with an eluci- 
dation of the allegory. Anabase itself is really not so mystifying as 
to demand interpretation; after the first two or three divisions or 
movements, the “‘meaning” in broad outline is clear enough. It is 
the Songs that are esoteric. 
From the fragments quoted, it will be seen that this poem is 
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printed as prose. We cannot say it is a “poem in prose,” partly 
because of the falsely Baudelairean implication, and most of all 
because that description suggests something severely limited in 
dimension, rather consciously “artistic” and mannered in diction, 
something that could be called soft. Anabase is none of these. It 
evokes with magical credibility the wide and desolately stony des- 
erts of Syria, suggesting unlimited expanse, uncharted wastes. It 
is crowded with a population of banners and horsemen, town- 
dwellers in their market squares, free wanderers on the march, 
with robes and scarves, beasts of burden, insects, rites and cere- 
monies, and a confused flora both tropical and of the temperate 
regions. In one canto, so to say, we squat among the merchants, the 
soothsayers, the water-carriers, the busy townsfolk. In another, by 
an equally potent enchantment we find ourselves marching against 
a people strange to our own (for we who read are insensibly made 
one with the conqueror’s own people), in remote lands green and 
river-veined, and therefore unlike ours. These hordes and races, 
these seasons and water-courses, are like a composite of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine, de Guigne’s Histoire des Huns, with an occasional 
echo of the voice of Zarathustra. No more extraordinary visual 
imagination has come lately into poetry than that of M. Perse, 
and it is unmistakably a poet’s vision. 


Chamelles douces sous la tonte, cousues de mauves cicatrices, que les 
collines s’acheminent sous les données du ciel agraire — qu’elles cheminent 
en silence sur les incandescences pales de la plaine; et s’agenouillent a la 
fin dans la fumée des songes, la ot les peuples s’abolissent aux poudres 
mortes de la terre. 

Ce sont de grandes lignes calmes qui s’en vont a des bleuissements de 
vignes improbables. La terre en plus d’un point mfrit les violettes de 
Vorage; et ces fumées de sable qui s’élévent au lieu des fleuves morts, 
comme des pans de siécles en voyage. . 


Observe how the tranquillity of the scene is first suggested by the 
liquid / of the feminine of “‘chameaux”’— chamelles douces; then the 
pastoral quiet of the shearing, the fonée with its painless scars; and 
the fusing of camels with hills and with the “data? of the agrarian 


2 A vine-grower, standing among his vines and pointing with his stick to the sky, 
once said to his grandson, “Up there you see my bank, the weather.” 
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sky”’; the hills marching like camels, kneeling in the haze, in the 
far-away smoke of dreams, of that land where whole tribes crumble 
into the powdered earth that is death. This same peace is in the long 
lines moving towards a bluish tone that might almost be one’s own 
vines seen from afar. (The palette is mauve, smoky blue, violet, and 
the burnished and pallid colour of sun on plain.) Here and there on 
the horizon the violet threat of the storm is deepened as it hovers 
close over the earth; and the storm-blown sands that rise above the 
dead river-bottoms and move like the trailing skirts of the cen- 
turies that pass through this ancient land. . . . The last sentence 
of the quotation is ‘“‘unfinished’”’; unfinished as is the close of a 
phrase in music. 

Mr. Eliot says of 4nabase, “It’s sequences, its logic of imagery, 
are those of poetry and not of prose.’’ What, I find now that it is 
done, has turned into a free translation of this most beautiful pas- 
sage, was intended only to be such an elucidation of the text as 
would bear out Mr. Eliot’s contention. The assonances, of course, 
are those of poetry, not only in the simple collines s’ acheminent, and 
the /2 o# les peuples s’abolissent, but in the subtler inversions of 
douces sous and pales de la plaine. 

I shall have a word to say later of Mr. Eliot’s translation. I 
wish now only to observe that in the single respect of rhythm and 
stress it fails — as perhaps it had to fail — to render the tonality of 
its original. For this reason, what is inherently poetic in this poem 
must be lost to him who reads only the translation. Perhaps the best 
way of establishing this is to quote examples of the many lines, on 
nearly every page of Anabase, which are pitched in the cadence of a 
recognizable classic French metre, most often the octosyllabic line 
of the ode and the twelve syllables of the celebrated Alexandrine. 
Almost the whole of the extract already quoted could be cast into 
the ode form: 


Chamelles douces sous la tonte, 
Cousues de mauves cicatrices, 
Que les collines s’acheminent. . . . 


Nothing is clearer than that M. Perse did not mean his poetry to be 
read in this fashion, since he did not write it so; and when we set up 
his lines thus on the page we are confessedly unfair to his poem. 
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Yet the inner rhythm is there, and, unfair or not, by exposing it we 
take an occasion to inquire into the difference between this poetry 
and formal metric poetry. Mr. Eliot, in this specimen of his always 
suggestive prefaces, declares that “Poetry may occur, within a 
definite limit on one side, at any point along a line of which the 
formal limits are ‘verse’ and ‘prose.’”’ He draws that line as authori- 
tatively as was drawn the papal line which once divided the Amer- 
icas between Spain and Portugal, but he leaves us as ignorant of 
poetic territory as were left those Spaniards and Portuguese of the 
lands allotted them. This is to be regretted, for no one is better 
fitted than Mr. Eliot to explore the “definite limit on one side”’ 
that line. What we are trying here to learn, by our impertinent re- 
arrangement of M. Perse’s lines is, why they are poetry while they 
remain prose, and cease so often to be poetry when they are made 
verse. 

Lines 2-4 of Anabase, in their word sequence, though not as they 
appear on the page, read: 


J augure bien du sol / ot j’ai fondé ma loi. 
Les armes au matin, / sont belles et la mer. 
A nos chevaux livrée / la terre sans amandes . . . 


These are Alexandrines of a sort; quantity and caesura are impec- 
cable.’ Even as here set out, taken singly they are lines of poetry. 
But what poetic incoherence we should feel in a sequence of a 
hundred such lines! Yet as prose they are not incoherent; they are 
comprehensible singly, and together they stimulate what may 
loosely be called a poetic emotion. Out of many examples, I select 
these few which follow. 


Aux pays fréquentés / sont les plus grands silences, 
Aux pays fréquentés / de criquets a midi. 


We read this in the body of the poem, as part of the poem, and no 
recognition of its banality of thought, image, and diction comes to 
mind. As two Alexandrine lines, it falls to the level of Francois 
Coppée. In another place — a very good place, indeed — we come 
upon 

3 It must be confessed that two or three Alexandrines without rhyme are unthink- 
able, and by this much is the validity of the experiment assailable. 
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Je ne sais qui de fort / a parlé sur mon toit. 
Et voici que ces Rois / sont assis a ma porte. 


Very convincing this is, read as prose-poetry; but cruelly removed 
from its context and read as verse it becomes — what? Gide-in- 
1890? the spirit of Maeterlinck? Even the later, the sous-Words- 
worthian, Jammes is echoed in this most impeccable of Alexan- 
drines: 

Le Vérificateur / des poids et des mesures. 


And any one who has read Anabase will assure you, as I do, that this 
line has its place in the poem, that in its place it is poetically evoca- 
tive of the administration of the conqueror’s affairs. Only rarely, by 
what chance? by what wind out of a schoolboy’s memory? is blown 
up an echo of Racine: 


Et les princes déchus dans les sables du Nord, 


a line worthy to be spoken by Titus, by Mithridate. 

Mallarmé was troubled by the blank page. To throw words upon 
it seemed to him like a cast of the dice. He felt the significance of the 
arrangement of letters, the significance for poetry of the page as 
unit, as pattern. Is it absurd to suggest that in this experiment we 
may find evidence of the importance of his problem? Would that 
Mr. I. A. Richards and Mr. Herbert Read together took this poem 
as their text, the first to tell us what is the function of the eye in 
reading poetry, the second to expound the science of its rhythms. 
(Unless, as is possible, this is a quack experiment.) For myself, I 
cannot resist the temptation to believe that this experiment allows 
one or two valid conclusions. 

I assume Mr. Eliot’s dictum to be true, and that poetry may be 
present both sides the line which divides prose from verse. It seems 
then to follow that M. Perse’s poem contains many lines which 
would not be acceptable in a poem in which the formal rules of 
prosody had been observed. I am not prepared for this reason to 
say that not all M. Perse’s prose is poetry. There is the theory that 
a poem should perhaps be read as a whole only; and there is the 
more considerable fact that Anabase possesses its own internal 
rhythm and tone, is so to say a poetics in itself, and for this very 
reason evokes rather than enlightens, exalts rather than entertains. 
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Yet I suspect that when we read what on the page looks like prose, 
with whatever conviction we may feel it to be poetry, we do take 
the indifferent with the good, the failures with the successes, more 
heedlessly, less critically, than when we read verse. I do not of 
course remember what one wrote in Paris about 4nabase when it 
made its first appearance, but I dare say the poem was on the one 
hand abominated out of prejudice by the academic reviewers, and on 
the other hand extolled uncritically by the author’s alert and 
sympathetic sponsors and admirers in, as it was then, the rue de 
Grenelle and the rue de |’Odéon. And I incline to doubt that, had 
the poem been written in verse, the lines which are weak would be 
overlooked, — least of all by the poet’s friends. Critical examina- 
tion of a prose poem is rare: who, in so many years, has yet evalu- 
ated Lautréamont’s Ma/ldoror as poetry? 

I have said that the /ocus of Anabase may be Syria, and have 
implied that the time might be that of the royal line of Seleucus; 
but indeed the poem has a deeper significance. To an imaginative 
reader, it could readily seem a French Waste Land, a rejection — 
in this case serene and without effete nostalgia or wearied disgust — 
of the values of the industrial era. Here we have primitive life 
celebrated without benefit of Frazer or Weston, here there is no 
romantic ideology, no emotion that could be dismissed as “litera- 
ture.” For this reason, we who read Anabase under the electric 
lamp are not disposed to feel that it might have been written by 
such a light. We are not uneasy lest this emotion has been trumped 
up, because we do not at any moment see the face of a poet of our 
day. Never was there a better occasion for a pseudonymity which is 
a kind of higher anonymity such as is evoked in the masterly inven- 
tion of the name, St.-J. Perse. “St. John-of-Persia!’’ one all but 
exclaims. There are two explanations of our acceptance of this 
anonymity. The first is that we do not hear in this voice an accent 
of self-pity, a reiterated oblique declaration that life is a misery 
because the poet himself has suffered. The single speech in which 
the poet unmasks is one of moving dignity: 


Et ce n’est pas qu’un homme ne soit triste, 
mais se levant avant le jour, et se tenant 
avec prudence dans le commerce d’un vieil 
arbre, appuyé du menton a la derniére 
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étoile, il voit au fond du ciel a jeun de 
grandes choses qui tournent au plaisir. . . . 


These words, pronounced in the postlude, after the Anabasis is 
ended, are followed by the closing words of the poem: “. . . mon 
frére . . . le poéte a écrit encore une chose trés douce. Et quelques- 
uns en eurent connaissance.” . . . The other explanation I believe 
to be due to the poet’s choice of words. Apart from a few Gallicised 
Greek words, it is the place of the word and not the word itself 
which lends colour and emotion to this poet’s lines. St.-J. Perse 
avoids the language of Villehardouin, say, as English poets would 
be better advised to avoid the verbal forests of Broceliande that 
dot the NV. E. D. Mr. Eliot says of Anabase, “this is a piece of writ- 
ing of the same importance as the later work of Mr. James Joyce, as 
valuable as Anna Livia Plurabelle.” No statement could be more 
confused, no parallel more false. It is one of the triumphs of St.-J. 
Perse that with words which are the common possession of every 
French schoolboy, he is able to brush a scene as vast and sustain an 
emotion as intense as these which fire and spread over Anabase. It 
is largely because he has not recognized this that Mr. Eliot’s trans- 
lation is so unsatisfactory. “Ungrateful task” is a phrase which 
might have been inspired by the job he undertook with patent devo- 
tion and with no likely hope of acclaim. The result, for all Mr. Eliot’s 
trouvailles, his occasionally admirable renderings of difficult pas- 
sages, is deplorable. Referring to St.-J. Perse as “half-translator,” 
Mr. Eliot says, “What inaccuracies remain are due to my own 
wilfulness, and not to my ignorance, which the author has corrected; 
and not to the author’s ignorance, for he has . . . a sensitive and 
intimate knowledge of the English language.” It is not easy to meas- 
ure degrees of familiarity with a foreign language. St.-J. Perse, 
poet and diplomatist, may not know that “levin” and “sallet” are 
not words of the same ready acceptation and direct recognition as 
éclair and casque. Mr. Eliot may not realize that in a country where, 
in 1930, an editorial writer can begin an article with the sentence, 
“Jamais peut-étre début d’été n’aura annoncé saison plus tour- 
mentée,” it is not necessary for poets to go to dead speech or to 
sub-languages for aid in the solution of the problems of poetry. 
“Sovegna vos” writes Mr. Eliot in one of his recent poems: I 
know no French poets who borrow thus. It is clear that St.-J. 
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Perse deferred too easily to his translator, and did not know he 
was being “‘Eliotised.” One does not translate vieillesse by “Senec- 
tus,” éclair by “‘levin,” pieges by “springes,” casgue by “sallet,” 
the decent, homely calegons by the advertiser’s cant, “camiknick- 
ers.” What is valid in Mr. Eliot’s own poetry — the exhumation, as 
it were, of mediaeval and other literary sensibilities, the satiric 
sadness he once expressed so precisely and movingly by the “cami- 
knickers” kind of word, the personal surrender to England reflected 
in his later, Times-leader prose style, is by no means proper to ex- 
press the poetry of St.-J. Perse. Mr. Eliot seems to recognize that 
he has been wilful; he does not recognize that he may have been 
wrong. Even apart from inaccuracies, apart from the wilful botch- 
ing of the first and third stanzas of the closing Song, he has now and 
then betrayed his poet in the matter of sensibility. For example, 
when St.-J. Perse writes, “Il vient de ce cété du monde,” etc., and 
“le vent se léve,” which is straightforward diction, Mr. Eliot 
translates “Comes from this side of the world,” etc., and “‘ Rises the 
wind,” introducing a base kind of rhetoric where there is none at all. 
On the other hand, he translates by, “Our eyelids sewn with 
needles! praise to the waiting under our eyelids!” (sic), the strongly 
accented, “Cousues d’aiguilles nos paupiéres! Jouée ’attente sous 
nos cils!” These exclamations have the force of emphatically 
stressed iambs. The declamatory intention is so clearly absent from 
one place and present in the other that one is mystified, not to say 
irritated, by Mr. Eliot’s “wilfulness.”’ It is the business of a trans- 
lator of literature (I do not speak of the generality of books offered 
for translation) to produce upon the sensibility of his reader an 
impact as identical as possible with that made by the author upon 
the reader of the original text. This, whatever his private reasons, 
Mr. Eliot has not done. 

In its details, neither the imagery nor the expression of Anabase is 
absolutely flawless, but the poem progresses steadily towards 
greater clarity of vision and coherence of diction, and is overwhelm- 
ingly beautiful. It is a fusion of a kind of mystical raptness with an 
intimate experience of the earth. By a steadfast domination of his 
imagination, an extraordinary power of evocation, and a strange 
beauty of metaphor, St.-J. Perse imposes himself as a poet of great 
parts. One is unquestioningly convinced of the importance of Ana- 
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base: it may bea masterpiece, it is very likely to be an “influence.” 
And one is irresistibly — if idly — curious about the future of St.-J- 
Perse, because his language itself seems indispensable for any vision 
but the vision of this Anabasis. Doubtless he knows himself best 
who has published so little in nearly ten years. 


Lewis GALANTIERE 
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Tue Lire AND TIMES OF CHARLES FoLLEN McKim. 
By Charles Moore. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1929. 
$6.00. 


For a century and a half, architects in the United States have 
practiced three diverse manners: Antique, Medieval, Renaissance, 
which have never fallen into absolute desuetude, which may be 
permanent, and which with great effort have risen to few monu- 
ments; while, for three hundred years, the surrounding landscape 
has been focused upon the somber beauty of a land where store- 
houses, rather than dwelling houses, houses of work, rather than 
houses of praise, whisper to the mind in the same accents which 
other structures speak in other lands. 

Charles McKim, in the middle of our architecture, stands as 
Charles Bulfinch stands at the beginning. Both were eminently un- 
original, eclectic, dependent upon documents and upon subordinates 
whose independent practice was inferior to their masters. Each was 
a tactful master who designed in reference to the native past. 
Neither did many works in the Medieval. Both contributed to the 
Industrial. Bulfinch was so tactful that much of his work seems 
older than it is. McKim, less tactful, had a firmer hold on a broader 
terrain. 

It is twenty years since McKim died, yet not only in the New 
York office made illustrious by his name, but in every school of 
American art his iniquitous doctrine of restraint is obeyed. Most of 
his work would seem, but for its merit, contemporary. Few men are 
of equal importance in the fixation of American taste. The publica- 
tion of his Life affords an opportunity for appraisal when abstract 
design may be decreasing and expressive design increases. 

In 1870 McKim began practice, forty years after Bulfinch ceased. 
The secret of his dominance over the national taste lay in his aban- 
donment of the free style, which leaves a permanent though nega- 
tive mark upon American expressionism; and in his recovery of a 
usable past, which acclimated the classical revival of the 80’s. 
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The fifty years between 1880 and 1930, those between 1780 and 
1830, and the Colonial century and a half make up our canonical 
architectural history. Yet the apocryphal period of our “unusable 
past” (1830-1880, for the convenience of critics, cleft by the Civil 
War) is the more important. 

In this half century all the manners employed by Bulfinch 
developed simultaneously, the Antique more vigorous in the first; 
in the second, the Medieval vitalized, or galvanized, by functional- 
ism. Beyond this, any contrast between the classicism of the first 
and the medievalism of the second is misleading. But the aesthetic 
diversity of the period makes possible many such contrasts. During 
the second half, the use of the orders was debased so low that in 
1887 McKin, like a Brunelleschi, had to instruct stone cutters in 
the simple elements of Vitruvius. Such a contrast suggests a neat 
simplification of the diversity: Mills, Richardson, McKim, equalled 
Antique, Medieval, Renaissance. How neat! But the 19th century 
was anything but neat! — Twenty-five years before the Civil War, 
designs were executed in the Italian Renaissance manner; and 
twenty-five years after the Civil War McKim’s revival of this man- 
ner secured his fame. The manner was praised and condemned as an 
importation. So it was. But McKim was not its importer. He was 
familiar with many Boston examples of the 5 cento Renaissance, 
all separated by a generation from the Villard Block, whose de- 
signer, Wells, came to McKim’s office in 1879 carrying these 
buildings in his eye. The north front of the Pallazzo Villard 
shows, more clearly even than the usually published court facade, 
the similarity between the Renaissance manner of the 50’s and of 
the 80’s. Not only the brownstone of which it is built, but the em- 
ployment of the windows of the Roman Cancelleria, a favorite 
motive of the earlier usage, show it to be Victorian. McKim’s 5 
cento manner has meaning in the American scene precisely because 
it was a revival of an acclimated manner. Were it otherwise, it would 
be (as monuments in full, pure Gothic and Baroc are, and as Mc- 
Kim saw them to be) out of place over here. 

In this manner McKim was most at home, most sure of his 
convictions and most securely to be judged. The judgment must be 
aesthetic, for all his work has such mistakes in plan as make the 
name of architect of dread to housewives. The Boston Library 
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(1887) can be judged quite as much by what it is not as by what it 
is, The East front is a frontispiece of abstract expression and manip- 
ulated scale. The North front is its parody. These fronts are suited 
(by deep coffered soffits) to the site on a narrow thoroughfare of 
Hasting’s New York Library, which, in turn (with bold pavilions), 
is fit for the Boston site. The staggered pitch of the Boston Library’s 
hipped roof, presenting as of two stories to Copley Square a mass 
which is revealed as of three stories to the court; and its absence of 
the impenetralia, towards which the interior seems everywhere to 
lead, are aspects which distressed two such acute critics as Brooks 
Adams and Henry James. The quality of beauty of the interior is 
dependent upon the advisability of shoving Sargent’s allotted 
space into the garret (as it was advisable to shove Eliot’s into the 
kindergarten), upon the quality of Abbey as a mural illustrator, and 
upon the compensation Puvis makes for the absence of the invited 
Whistler and La Farge. Whatever its quality of beauty, it deserves 
more praise than is implied by its rank of the most beautiful in- 
terior in this land. 

The University Club (New York, 1900) and the Morgan Library 
(1903) thrust out at us a problem in aesthetic psychology, — what 
did McKim and Morgan see when they looked at Pinturricchios 
painted by Pinturricchio that they could stand looking at the 
sight of Pinturricchios painted by Mowbray? McKim’s association 
with White and St. Gaudens has obscured the significance of the 
fact that he, the most eminent American architect, was born of 
Quakers. 

After the Civil War, the Baroc flourished beside the functional- 
ized Gothic. Richard Hunt, a practitioner in both manners, despite 
his talent and training, clarified neither until the rise of McKim. 
The earlier time had sought to manage the Industrial by fulfilling 
the purpose (with no theory of expressing it). But after the Civil 
War, the Gothic struggling to express a machine age was twisted 
into the strangest shapes. Hindu architecture has a rationale. It is 
the fascination of Eastlake that it has also. 

Against the expressive design of the second half of the apocryphal 
period McKim opposed, first White’s delicate use of motives drawn 
from Richardson’s practice (1870-1886) then Well’s developed 
classical motives of before the Civil War, and, when the school of 
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Richardson took over functional theory and grew into the forceful if 
short-lived expressionism of the go’s, the strictest doctrine and 
practice of the purest Ultramontanism (Mead). With the academic 
Beaux Art Baroc he formed an alliance which left him in the as- 
cendant. McKim was ambidexterous. The Exposition of 1892 was, 
to an unprejudiced eye, a Beaux Art charrette. But in the eyes 
which viewed it this Baroc display was a victory of classicism. 
Sullivan, hitherto acclaimed of Europe and Chicago, metamorpha- 
sized into a crank. He was ruined. He managed to live, however, 
and to record an opinion of the ascendancy. 

Ten years after the Exposition McKim, in the designing of the 
New York Pennsylvania Station, poised himself for comparison 
beside the great artists of the past. In this, his Piraneseian night- 
mare of old Rome (How cold are thy baths, Apollo!), one obscure 
secret of the nature of romanticism in architecture is oracular: 
make the structure seem what it is not. It is a most extraordinary 
building, extraordinary not only by reason of its megalo-mania; 
not because it does not express a railroad station, but because it was’ 
made to look a Roman bath. (Why should anyone want to make a 
railroad station into a Roman bath? I cannot answer.) Nor can I 
insinuate that the Station has not a picturesque beauty. It is art, 
but surely not architecture. It is too architectural to be considered 
to be that. What a contrast its scattered plan presents to the station 
across town, Warren’s (?) Grand Central Terminal, which serves its 
purpose conveniently, simply, gracefully, and, with no fuss about 
it whatsoever, is a great room. 

The iron hall of the Pennsylvania Railroad Station, though it 
does not surpass its European precedent, is a landmark in the 
American Industrial which makes the rest of the building the more 
unbearable. Why was not the whole like this one room? Why are two 
halls placed next each other, one Caracalla, the other Crystal 
Palace? Like that earlier glazed basilica, this iron hall is, in view 
of its national surroundings, regrettable. But for this naked act of 
his, McKim’s effort to drape “‘the solution of the problem of the 
skyscraper” with abstract rectangular Classicism might with 
seeming profit be compared with Medieval vertical expressive 
draping. But there is nothing howsoever to choose between 
these falsifications of the Chicago construction. ‘“‘Architecture”’ 
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has confused the natural chaos of engineering with such artificial 
disorder that our nation, from which all nations draw their Indus- 
trial inspiration, has left to others the fulfillment of implications 
which are inherent in the style which might be ours. 

Except for steel and concrete monuments of industrial engineer- 
ing, few structures, in the course of three hundred years, have 
arisen in the United States which, by style rather than by magni- 
tude or merit, could serve to distinguish this country from any 
Dominion of the British Crown. All of McKim’s activities aimed to 
perpetuate this condition. The architecture of his own country 
appalled him. It was luxurious enough, but it must have restraint. 
Restraint he preferred even to austerity. As his American academy 
on the Janiculum absurdly shows, he was fonder in his heart of Lon- 
don than of Rome. The early love for Ruskin shielded him while a 
student from the Baroc. His later love for the Ultramontane 
bucklered him against the Ruskinian expressive. His revived love 
(1877) of the old Colonial became (Harvard 1890) a sword against 
the new national style. His timidity fed his courage in his single 
aim: to keep America European. The luxurious restraint in his use 
of European styles, whether free or traditional, is distinguished only 
by merit or magnitude from contemporary British use. 

In 1903, Edward VII conferred on him the Royal Medal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Richardson, Sullivan, and 
Wright are to be distinguished from Hunt, McKim, and Hastings, 
the recipients of this Medal, not only because their work differs 
from British work, but because of the quality of its difference. 
Their quality of balanced austerity and exuberance differs from the 
others’ quality of mingled restraint and luxury exactly as the In- 
dustrial monuments differ from canonical American architecture. 
Austerity and exuberance, half the qualities of our national charac- 
ter, were repugnant to McKim. If these qualities prove more char- 
acteristic, more native than the qualities of luxury and restraint, 
which McKim’s work bears in so marked degree, then the most 
excellent architect of the last fifty years will prove to have been an 
architect of secondary importance. 

Joun WHEELWRIGHT 
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Inrropuction A L’ErupE DE Saint Aucustine. By 
Etienne Gilson. Paris, Vrin. 1929. ii +352. 40 frs. 


From time to time one learns with surprise, from conversation 
and book review, that the present age is one of great philosophical 
and metaphysical activity. There is a new metaphysics inspired by 
the theoretic advances of science and guaranteed by its new dis- 
coveries: one’s surprise is not so much that the new approach should 
have brought it to the ancient doctrines which it states, but that it 
should show itself so naive among old problems, that it should 
promulgate dogmatically theories which have always been suspect 
save in the context of a carefully constructed system, and that, 
confident in a method which it thinks of as discovery, it should 
neglect argumentation and dialectic while choosing among doctrines 
dialectically opposed. Thus far the philosophy based on science has 
been characterized chiefly by being a philosophy forgetful of its own 
past. 

Under any circumstance, it would be wise to pause in the con- 
struction of theories to inquire what theories had been held relative 
to such problems in the past; in this case such a pause is indispensa- 
ble, if not for philosophic progress, at least for philosophic sophisti- 
cation. The difficulty lies, however, in restating past theories in a 
fashion that will reveal their live relevance to questions again 
agitated; it is a task for a philosopher as well as an historian of 
philosophy. The career of M. Etienne Gilson has been devoted to 
important services for philosophy in this direction. From an interest 
in Descartes and the beginnings of modern philosophy, which early 
made evident the need of tracing the beginnings of modern thought 
in the Middle Ages, M. Gilson turned to the study of doctrines 
from which it has been customary since the Renaissance to think 
that modern man could learn nothing. There followed vivid and 
well-grounded studies in the general setting of medieval thought, 
particularly in the philosophies of Thomas Aquinas and Saint 
Bonaventura, further work on the background of Descartes’s 
thought, and numerous shorter essays in learned and popular 
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reviews. The fully developed result of this study will doubtless 
appear shortly — a volume is announced for the present year on 
the medieval antecedents of Descartes’s philosophy and, this 
year also, Professor Gilson will deliver the Gifford lectures, pre- 
senting thus the results of his studies in metaphysics and natural 
theology from the platform from which many of the widely dis- 
cussed modern metaphysical ideas were first promulgated. M. Gil- 
son’s activities in organizing medieval studies have carried him far 
afield: he is professor at the Sorbonne and at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes in Paris, lately professor of medieval philosophy at Har- 
vard University, now director of the recently established Institute 
of Medizval Studies at the University of Toronto; he is director of 
the Etudes de Philosophie Mediévale, and co-editor of the Archives 
d’ Histoire Doctrinale et Littératre du Moyen Age. 

As the study of Descartes carried back to the study of medieval 
philosophy, so the study of the problems and debates of the thir- 
teenth century, when the authority of Augustine was invoked for 
divergent doctrines, when many philosophers borrowed his doc- 
trines and few expressed open opposition to them, soon made clear 
the need to examine the philosophy of Augustine himself. The 
present work is an attempt to explore the doctrines of Augustine in 
his own writings. It is a difficult task. Professed Augustinians are at 
variance concerning the philosophy of Augustine. His doctrines 
have resisted systematic exposition and successive books stating 
his doctrines have stated different philosophies. Philosophers like 
Pascal and Malebranche, finally, who have been inspired by Augus- 
tine, have found systems so little to their tastes, that the very 
nature of the philosophy seems to be opposed to synthesis. Professor 
Gilson has made that character the center of his exposition. He has 
stated the philosophy as one in which the complete statement of 
any doctrine requires the statement of the whole philosophy, in 
which any point of beginning presupposes the doctrine for which it 
prepares, — as a philosophy, finally, in which digression is the 
proper mode of exposition. 

Two characteristics of the study require comment: first, its 
method; second, the nature of the philosophy it expounds. Profes- 
sor Gilson’s historical method is one which applies itself exclusively 
to the study of ideas. There is no biography of Augustine in the 
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work, and there is no attempt to account for his doctrines by the 
events of his life, notwithstanding that the new school of biography 
and of sociological philosophy could tell a good story of the life of 
the Saint who was son of a Christian mother and a pagan father 
(nagged finally to conversion), a rhetorician by profession, weighed 
by the sins of maintaining a mistress and a boyhood theft of fruit, 
converted finally from materialistic Manichzism to become a chief 
force in the foundation of a spiritual Christian philosophy. Professor 
Gilson has wisely seen that, although such an approach might have 
permitted him a tale and might even have given the air (as half a 
dozen rival stories would likewise) of having accounted for the 
doctrines of Augustine, it would have shed no light on the signifi- 
cance of the philosophy or the cogency of the arguments on which 
it is based. Likewise, he has wisely avoided the traditional problems 
which have been grouped about the evolution of Augustine’s 
thought. There is a mass of controversial literature based on the 
circumstance that Augustine, writing his Confessions in 397-400, 
tells of his conversion to Christianity in 386; but in 386 he wrote 
four works in which his critics find a strong evidence of Neopla- 
tonism but no trace of Christianity. Professor Gilson’s position in 
most points of interpretation, strikingly radical among present day 
tendencies in analysis, is that it is usually safe to take a philoso- 
pher’s statement of doctrine as actually his doctrine; the supposi- 
tion that the philosopher has misinterpreted himself must face the 
more probable supposition that the historian or the psychological 
biographer has misinterpreted the philosopher in the error he dis- 
covers. 

The philosophy which Professor Gilson restates here is in marked 
contrast to the philosophic positions held currently. In the preface 
he justifies the dedication of the work to his students in whom he 
had seen the thought of Augustine relive with “the vivacious 
freshness of a new discovery.” The three parts of the book which 
take up in turn the problems of knowledge, of morality, and of 
metaphysics as they are treated by Augustine, make increasingly 
clear the novelty of this doctrine to one who had read chiefly in 
modern philosophy. According to it literally nothing can be learned 
from experience; the teacher can teach the pupil nothing new. It isa 
principle that the inferior can not effect the superior. Therefore, 
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sensation can not be cause of an idea or an emotion of the mind, but 
the converse is the case: the idea confers intelligibility on the sensa- 
tion, and the emotion is recognition of a need or an amelioration of 
the body. The orientation of the philosophy is opposed so diametri- 
cally to the modern habit of mind, that any isolated statement of 
doctrine must sound paradoxical. Yet in the context of the philo- 
sophic presentation to which they form part, the power of the doc- 
trines increases as analysis is pushed further and further. Part of 
the peculiarity is in the place of importance which numbers and 
mathematics had long held in the Platonic tradition: changing 
things of experience could never account for knowledge of such 
changeless relations as numbers reveal; in wisdom and in mathe- 
matics man is oriented to eternal things above the mind according 
to which the mind knows and according to which things are. 

But if the orientation of man in his knowledge is to eternal things, 
all the more the end of his well-directed activities is fixed in the 
eternal principles of wisdom. Wisdom is the adhesion of the mind to 
the source of light which illumines all its thoughts; sczence is the 
knowledge of changing sensible things which 1s ordered according to 
wisdom. Science is of means; wisdom of ends; the end of all philoso- 
phy (the love of wisdom) is beatitude. As it is by the ideas of the 
mind that experience is rendered intelligible, not by experience that 
ideas are constituted, so too it is by the presence to the mind of 
eternal ideas that the end of man is determined, not by the 
experiences to which he is subjected. To that extent the wisdom of 
Augustine is one which he recognized was not inaccessible to Plato 
and Plotinus; his philosophy becomes characteristically Christian 
in that it is faith, specifically the Christian faith (whose credibility 
is carefully subjected to the tests of reason) which supplies the end 
of both knowledge and action, and the means by which itis pursued. 

Professor Gilson’s exposition pursues properly, therefore, in the 
sequence of the three parts of his book, the course of the mind seek- 
ing God by the understanding, by the will, and finally in God’s 
works. But it becomes evident as the exposition proceeds that the 
object of the will and the object of intelligence is the same, that the 
doctrine of knowledge can not be expounded without the doctrine 
of charity, and only toward the end is the reader permitted to 
divine that this triple approach is an approach to a triune God, the 
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source of physics, logic, and ethics: God the Father, causa subsis- 
tendi, God the Son, ratio intelligendi, God the Holy Ghost, ordo 
vivendi. There emerges therefore at the end a forceful intimation of 
the relations of being, the one, the good, and the true in this 
philosophy, which almost makes one regret that the exposition had 
not been of the relations and identities of these metaphysical con- 
cepts rather than the metaphysical search that leads to them. 
Doubtless it is more in the spirit of Augustine himself to engage in 
the search for Being and the Truth, than in an inquiry into their 
nature; that latter inquiry is more proper to the spirit of Augus- 
tinians of the Middle Ages, and since there is every indication that 
this Introduction to the Study of St. Augustine is propedeutic to the 
study of medizval Augustinism, it is not improbable that Professor 
Gilson will pursue the metaphysics of Augustinism even further 
than he has. 

Meanwhile, an age in which philosophies of experience have taken 
on an unwonted strength, may learn some cautions from the self- 
examination which the arguments of Augustine should suggest. 
His fundamental tenet, unless you shall have believed you will not 
understand, has interesting applications to beliefs other than the 
specifically Christian faith about which his own philosophy re- 
volved. It might suggest, since beliefs today are frequently called 
sciences, that facts are intelligible if theories are held, but theories 
do not grow out of facts. Augustine has arguments to support the 
Platonizing theories that have entered recently in the discussions of 
science, to contend that the advances of experimental science, what- 
ever they may disclose concerning the psychology of learning, can 
reveal nothing concerning the methods of demonstrating or know- 
ing. He has support for the contention that facts must suggest a 
diversity of hypotheses and a diversity of utilities, any of which 
would be sufficient for the facts, but truth and the good are dis- 
coverable only in the context of a system. Finally, since the mind, 
according to Augustine, knows itself better than things, and is 
closer to God the orderer of the world than to the world ordered, he 
suggests a reorientation of philosophic inquiry which is today 
beginning to be effected independent of his suggestion: instead of 
modelling a theory of science, a speculative psychology, and all the 
social sciences on the supposed plan of the physical sciences, it is 
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beginning to be recognized that there are speculative truths by which 
physics itself must be organized. Whatever the ultimate values of 
the opposed positions, however, it is important that the subtle 
arguments and persuasive utility of a physics dependent on the 
relations of eternal objects and an ethics which pursues a good eter- 
nally present to the mind, reflected in all lesser goods (the one an 
object of divine illumination, the other an object of grace), should 
be considered again before another advance is made to a new phi- 
losophy, of questionable arguments and doubtful utility, which in 
its newer approach neglects what the older observed and explained. 


Ricuarp McKEon 
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CIRCUMFERENCE: VARIETIES OF METAPHYSICAL 
Verse. Edited by Genevieve Taggard. New York. Covici 
Friede. 1929. $5.00. 


OLIvE, Cypress AND Patm: An ANTHOLOGY OF LovE 
AND Deatu. Compiled by Mina Curtiss. New York. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1930. $2.50. 


I 


In a recent book,! the glitter of whose superficial cheapness 
should not blind the reader to its essential acumen, Laura Riding 
and Robert Graves have undertaken a thorough criticism of the 
ever-multiplying anthology. They have found very little good to 
say of the modern anthology, from the various Oxford Books down; 
they have exposed its editorial shortcomings, its inevitable depend- 
ence upon the vulgar taste which excludes anything that is not 
recognizably a poem of the “popular” family, its repetitiveness, 
its transience, its superfluity. They have showed how far it has 
come from the simple anthology of Meleager —a collection of 
favourite verses originally intended for a single friend — to the 
endemic fugitive volumes of today, which too often seem only to 
indulge the exhibitionism of the compiler, or serve the commercial 
ends of a sort of literary racketeering. Whether or not one chooses 
to accept all of their conclusions (and certainly one is unable to 
sympathize with a great deal of their incidental destructive work), 
it must be admitted that there are far too many anthologies (they 
reproduce themselves in cohorts), and that only a few of them are 
either useful or decorative. The best anthologies are either histori- 
cal (Norman Ault’s two volumes, for example, though they are far 
from good) or textual (¢.g., Bullen’s old English Garner series); 
these serve a definite purpose, and are successful in so far as they 
are uncritical. But there is also a justifiable place for group collec- 

14 Pamphlet Against Anthologies. By Laura Riding and Robert Graves. New 
York, 1928. 
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tions (Des Imagistes, the Fugitives anthology), and for compilations 
of poems related by identity either of genre or of impulse. Miss 
Taggard’s book belongs to the former of these last two classes, Mrs. 
Curtiss’ to the latter. Circumference is a failure; Olive, Cypress and 
Palm, in spite of its name, a success. 


II 


Circumference is a failure for various reasons. In the first place, 
it is not — indeed, it could never have been — what it professes 
to be: an anthology of “metaphysical” verse from 1456 to 1928. 
Miss Taggard states her purpose in a remarkable introduction: 


“cc 


. to collect into a book what may be considered the most malig- 
nant of Donne’s verses, together with others since his time, down to 
the present, which seem to bear them a good comparison, not merely 
from the school commonly supposed to be metaphysical, but from 
English and American poets generally.” 


Then the compiler essays a definition of “metaphysical” poetry, 
—an attempt which leads her into much writing of the pseudo- 
purple kind, but which so involves her in ambiguities and contra- 
dictions that the reader is forced to one of two conclusions: either 
Miss Taggard does not know what “‘ metaphysical” poetry is, and is 
clothing her ignorance in swell ostrean ascension-robes; or Miss 
Taggard is endeavouring to evolve a definition of “metaphysical” 
poetry that will cover every poem she is fond of. First we decide 
that there are only two genuinely metaphysical poets in the lan- 
guage: Donne and (odsit omen!) Emily Dickinson. (Emily Dickinson 
later becomes simply “Emily.” One thinks of Joseph Auslander, 
and wonders if critics and anthologists fifty years hence will be 
referring to Yeats as “‘ William.”’) Then we come to the conclusion 
that Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Browning, Blake, Pope, 
Dryden, Tennyson, Keats are metaphysical poets; or that they 
would be metaphysical poets if they were metaphysical poets; or — 
sometimes a poet is metaphysical, sometimes the same poet is not. 
“Keats is the clearest possible example of what a metaphysical 
poet is not,” Miss Taggard declares. (Circumference contains two 
poems by Keats.) Blake, it seems, means what he says; ‘“‘meta- 
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physicians do not mean what they say”’; therefore, — (Circumfer- 
ee pean: Tyger, Tyger and includes nine other poems by 
ake. 

If Miss Taggard’s introduction is not of much help in defining 
her terms, her text is of less. One seeks in vain for a relating princi- 
ple. One is particularly at a loss if one recalls Johnson’s classic 
definition, and T. S. Eliot’s fine expansion of it. What “good 
comparison” can there be between Ob doe not die, with its 
intricate clanging intellectualization of passion, and Cummings’ 
pleasant obscenity, i like my body when it is with your/body? be- 
tween Adelaide Crapsey’s Triad and Stevens’ To One of the Fictive 
Music (except that they are both ambiguous, and the former is 
absurd)? What ‘“‘metaphysical measure” can relate Donne and 
Samuel Daniel, Eliot and W. R. Benet, Herbert and Byron, Tenny- 
son and Marianne Moore? especially if no apparent ‘‘metaphysical 
measure’’ has been formulated? Miss Taggard’s anthology is not a 
collection of metaphysical varieties at all. It is a compilation of her 
favourite poems, and as such, with a few exceptions, it speaks well 
for her taste. But what is the purpose of a compilation of favourite 
poems, however tasteful? 

It remains to speak briefly of the text itself. Criticized in the light 
of no rationale, the selection is harmless. The pre-Elizabethan texts 
are unreliable: Miss Taggard seems to follow no consistent plan 
of orthography or pointing. The ascription to Byrd of My mind to 
me a kingdom is is unfortunate: Byrd wrote no verse, I believe. Ra- 
leigh is represented by a doubtful poem; Sidney by a single poem — 
not only his worst, but one of the worst in the language. Drayton’s 
finest sonnet is given in modern spelling; Shakespeare’s sonnets 
preserve the old orthography, but his song is printed and pointed 
in the modern way. Only Donne’s more obvious poems are in- 
cluded (how can an anthology of “metaphysical” verse omit the 
Nocturnall on S Lucies Day, The Relique, and the Hymne to God my 
God, in my Sicknesse?), Crashaw and Vaughan are rather slighted, 
Herbert is well represented, and so on. . . . Chatterton’s incredi- 
ble O! Synge untoe Mie Roundelaie usurps space that might earlier 
have gone to Skelton or to Chaucer. The nineteenth century is here 
in force, and there is a lot of contemporary verse. Little of it is 
“metaphysical,” and, except for Eliot, Marianne Mocre, and Phelps 
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Putnam, none of it is of much value. Reading Helen Pearce’s How 
is this Vast World Garmented, one sighs and wonders why Miss 
Taggard omitted Kilmer’s Trees. This is an odd book. 


II] 


Mrs. Curtiss’ anthology succeeds because it is what it professes 
to be: a compilation of poems treating love and death. Mrs. Curtiss, 
of course, has chosen a less ambitious field; but one feels that she 
has approached her task with a more coherent intention than was 
Miss Taggard’s. Her purpose, together with her reason for exclud- 
ing any poets born after 1850, is succinctly and cleanlily expressed 
in an introduction devoid of misty cadences. Although one may 
be not entirely willing to admit the cogency of what seems to me a 
rather naive theory: that Ihe Origin of the Species is responsible 
for the altered direction in the course of elegiac poetry (Darwin 
was rather a symptom than a cause), one must admit the existence 
of the change and be grateful to the compiler for omitting poems 
which, however fine per se, could effect only discord in such a book 
as this. 

Olive, Cypress, and Palm is arranged not in chronological order, 
but in sections which suggest an ascension of mood, from the appre- 
hension of Ob doe not die, and the despair of Fare thee well, great 
heart, to the triumph of Not marble, nor the guilded monuments,/ 
Of Princes. The selection ranges from Skelton and Chaucer to the 
Preraphaelites. The texts are scholarly and, with a few possible 
exceptions, reliable. (One of the faults of Circumference is noticeable 
here, though to a less degree: Mrs. Curtiss has generally preserved 
the original orthography and pointing of the old poems — and 
rightly: modernization corrupts more than it facilitates; but she 
has excepted Shakespeare from this rule, and it is something of a 
shock to find Donne writing in what Jooks like an earlier language!) 
There is no editing, and, above all things, no “criticism,” explicit 
or implied. 

As to the poems themselves: one is again grateful to the compiler 
for including many selections that are automatically ruled out of 
more conventional anthologies, either because of their length or 
because of their difficulty. Here, for instance, are Spenser’s Daph- 
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naida, so distressingly mutilated by Q in the Oxford Book; verses 
from Skelton, with no such painful attempts at modernization as 
vitiate the Skelton of the same anthology; fine, almost unknown 
poems of the madrigalian school and the more obscure poets of the 
seventeenth century (one, Silence augmenteth grief, a splendid la- 
ment for Sidney, here most precariously ascribed to Spenser, 
though the evidence afforded by the diction would point to almost 
anyone else, has been anthologized elsewhere only in Bullen’s 
English Garner); and King’s Exequy to his Matchlesse Never to be 
Forgotten Freind, in a text free of Q’s excisions and Ault’s revisions. 
There are other poems and fragments, the reason for whose inclu- 
sion is less apparent. Especially regrettable, I think, are the dis- 
junct passages from Shakespeare. Cleopatra’s lament over dead 
Anthony, beginning Nodlest of men, woo’t die? loses so much when 
it is torn from its context that it seems hardly justifiable to print it. 
Such a speech is only a fragment of a great rhythm, which in this 
case is the entire scene; as it stands here, it is like a few notes caught 
from the middle of a known and loved melody: it annoys because it 
is not wholly true. Similarly, the passage from The Knightes Tale, 
and the selections from Whitman, are things quite different from 
themselves in their proper contexts. But in general the inclusions 
indicate an unerring sensitive taste. There are no such trivial, 
quasi-anonymous verses as deface the latter portion of Circumfer- 
ence; there are no lapses into bathos, unless Coventry Patmore’s 
poem be considered as such; the anthology fulfils its purpose, 
and in doing so makes accessible much verse whose loveliness has 
hitherto been almost unknown. 

The only contemporary poem in the book is a memorial sonnet 
by Archibald MacLeish, which is much too fine not to be 
quoted: 

One who has loved the hills and died, a man 
Intimate with them, how their profiles fade 

Large out of evening or through veils of rain 

Vanish and reappear, or how the sad 

Long look of moonlight troubles their blind stones — 
One who has loved them does not utterly, 

Letting his fingers loosen and the green 

Ebb from his eyeballs, close bis eyes and go. 
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But even men long after he is dead, 

Seeing those bills, will catch their breath and stare: 
As one who, reading in a book some word 

That calls joy back, but can recall not where — 
Only a crazy sweetness in the head — 

Will stare at the black print till the page is blurred. 


Fortunate book, to go out with such an epigraph! 
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THE OLD DIPLOMAGY 


Portrait or a Diptomartist. The Biography of Sir 
Arthur Nicolson by Harold Nicolson. Houghton 
Mifflin, September, 1930. $5.00. 


There was about Lord Carnock an undeliberate charm which no 
one who met him is likely to forget. But to the public he must 
remain more interesting as a type than as an individual. An im- 
poverished Scottish aristocrat born in 1849, he belonged to a 
nation, a class, and a period, which regarded all unconventionality 
as affected or mischievous. Deeply religious and happily married, 
he seems hardly to have been touched by the disquietudes which 
recommend men to the biographer. In one respect, however, he 
differed from the typical member of the British governing class: 
he was Latin in his intellectual honesty. And this high-minded and 
eminently truthful gentleman as a result came to be regarded by 
German diplomatists and English Radicals as a Machiavellian 
villain, largely responsible for the war. Only the most prejudiced, 
I think, can retain this view after reading Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
book. It is true that Lord Carnock was a patriot. Moreover, he 
had that Anglo-Saxon dislike for the spectacle of incompetence 
and cruelty which has led the English, and is likely eventually 
to lead the Americans, into Imperialism against their conscious 
will. But he also disliked war. And when the war came, he was dis- 
gusted by the indecency with which it was conducted; he favored 
a Peace by arrangement, and was shocked by the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Lord Carnock’s career took him to just those places in which 
diplomatic relations were most strained during the forty years 
preceding the war. Consequently Mr. Nicolson’s book is not so 
much a life of his father as a history of pre-war diplomacy, and as 
such it must be reviewed. The only moral I can deduce from it is 
that patriotism has done even more harm in the world than religion. 
As Mr. Nicolson says, “it was considered ‘patriotic’ to desire that 
one’s country should be larger, richer, and above all more powerful 
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than any other country.” It still is. And those who take this view 
are working to precipitate their country into a disaster even greater 
than that which overtook the world in 1914. 

Mr. Nicolson is in natural reaction against the grotesque fable 
which placed the entire war-guilt upon German shoulders. “Before 
we blame the Germans, we must first blame our own Elizabethans. 
The spirit was exactly the same: the Germans, however, owing to a 
higher state of culture and rectitude, behaved less blatantly; and 
were less successful.”’ But while his comments show a certain bias 
in favor of the Germans, his facts reveal them as the most nefa- 
rious, because the stupidest, the most suspicious and the most 
hysterical, of pre-war diplomatists. In 1902 the English, terrified 
by their isolated position, offered Germany an Entente, declaring 
that if this was refused they would have to turn to France. Holstein 
and Bulow dismissed this as “bluff.” And this incredible folly was 
more than anything responsible for the war. Against the British, 
on the other hand, Mr. Nicolson holds up their grasping behavior 
over Walfisch Bay and South-West Africa. “Our great mistake was 
our failure to realize that Germany’s desire to expand was perfectly 
legitimate.” Moreover, by their perfidious behavior in 1898 and 
1899 over the possible partition of the Portuguese Colonies the 
English forfeited their right to be trusted. Indirectly Lord Salisbury 
was more responsible than any other individual for the catastrophe 
of 1914. 

But once these criminal mistakes had been made, could British 
diplomacy in the 20th century have adopted any wiser course? 
This, I think, is the most interesting problem raised by Mr. Nicol- 
son’s book. Various courses were open: (I) Isolation. After all Great 
Britain had survived the South African War, universally detested, 
it is true, but in spite of her weakness never attacked. On the other 
hand, the increase in the German navy and the continued tension 
with Russia in the East were alarming, and the possibility of a 
hostile Continental 4/oc was the nightmare of every British diplo- 
matist. (II) An Alliance with France and Russia. (III) An Alliance 
with Germany. The greatest military and the greatest naval powers 
in the world could have kept the peace of Europe. In the light of 
our experience this seems to have been the only course which 
might have averted war. (IV) The Entente with France and Russia. 
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This course, which was adopted, seems to have combined every 
possible disadvantage. As Lord Carnock saw, “The Entente was 
sufficiently binding to encourage people in St. Petersburg and Paris, 
but not sufficiently binding to discourage people in Berlin.” He 
wished, therefore, to transform the Entente into an Alliance. For 
he believed the Russians to be far more formidable and above all 
more trustworthy than they were. This was Lord Carnock’s chief 
mistake. If the alliance had been formed, Russia might have dragged 
England behind her into a war. Despite this risk, an alliance would 
probably have been better than an Entente. But public opinion in 
England would not have stood it. In diplomacy a democratic 
country is always at a disadvantage. 

And the representative of the democratic country in this instance 
was Grey. Grey is the most interesting figure in this chapter of 
diplomatic history. Mr. Nicolson says that he shares with Beth- 
mann Hollweg the honour of being, alone of pre-war statesmen, 
morally unassailable. Merely because what Mr. Nicolson calls 
“his sad, eagle eyes”’ were fixed upon the ideal of peace. Of course 
Grey meant well. But he acted ill. He was shocked by the mendac- 
ity and suspiciousness of men like Aehrenthal and Isvolsky. ‘“‘As 
a remedy for foreign intrigues he suggested that foreign statesmen 
ought to receive their education at an English public school.” 
But in 1912 he made an agreement with Cambon. At the time 
he told his colleagues that this did not commit them. In 1914 he 
told the House of Commons that it did. In fact Grey the Liberal 
politician did not know what Grey the Foreign Secretary was 
doing. As a remedy for English muddle-headedness one may suggest 
that English statesmen ought to receive their education at a foreign 
lycée. 

‘ The evasive and high-minded Grey had a private secretary, Sir 
William Tyrrell, who resembled him — at any rate in evasiveness. 
Lord Carnock perceived the danger into which these two were 
carrying England, and with his immediate subordinate, Sir Eyre 
Crowe, was continually pestering Grey to make his position clear. 
It was useless. But if Grey had not made his position clear to him- 
self, he had made it clear to the French. In committing her Medi- 
terranean interests to France by the Naval Agreement of 1912, 
England had committed herself to the defense of French interests 
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in the Channel and the North Sea. If Lord Carnock did not con- 
sciously realize this, it must have been because unconsciously he 
was determined that in the event of a Franco-German war, England 
should be on the side of France. And when the crisis came, there 
was M. Cambon with his “petit papier” ready to show the world 
that in fact England was committed. 

Actually the invasion of Belgium provided an indisputable casus 
belli. (England had been at war from 1793 to 1814 to keep Antwerp 
out of the hands of a great Continental Power, and she was at war 
from 1914 to 1918 largely for the same reason.) But if the Germans 
had kept out of Belgium, Grey must have appeared perfidious 
either to England or to France. Indeed it was only the tearing up 
of that “‘scrap of paper” which saved him from perpetual if 
undeserved infamy. 

Mr. Nicolson has enriched his book with brilliant portraits of 
persons and places. He has a gift, which he inclines to abuse, for 
graphic detail. But his summings up are marvels of neatness. 
“King Edward though too superficial to be a statesman was a 
supreme diplomatist.” The German Emperor “‘came to represent 
the emotions of his people rather than their thoughts.” “British 
statesmen are usually blind to their own tendencies but vividly 
aware of their own disinclinations.” But the chief merit of the book 
is the clarity and proportion and impartiality with which it sum- 
marizes a prodigious mass of material into a compact and graceful 
shape. Mr. Nicolson has previously proved himself a good biog- 
rapher and a better novelist. He now reveals himself as a most 
distinguished historian. 

RaymonpD MortTIMER 
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